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In This Issue... 


When I was attending a meeting of the Committee on Adult 
Work of the National Council of Churches, I had breakfast one 
morning with Leo Rippy. Somehow our conversation became 
centered around the forming of new churches. I told him that 
my wife and I attend a newly formed church that is meeting in 
a public school. We agreed one has to work harder and give 
more time and money in a newly formed church, but the 
thrilling experiences of seeing it grow, of planning the new 
building, of making new and wonderful friends, more than 
offset the demands made on time and pocketbook. 


Suddenly, right out of the blue, Mr. Rippy said, “I can start 
a new church in three weeks in any part of the United States.” 


“You’re kidding,” I said. “How could you do a job like that 
in three weeks?” 


That was all he needed! He was off like a race horse. When 
he had finished telling his plan, I was convinced that he knew 
what he was talking about. 


“Write that plan just as you have outlined it to me, and [ll 
print it in ADULT TEACHER,” I said. He consented to do it, 
and you will find it in his article, “Up and At Them,” page 5 
in this issue. In writing it he couldn’t include the waving of his 
arms and the pounding on the breakfast table, but the heart 
of his plan is there. And if we take Mr. Rippy’s article seriously, 
we will be some new Methodist churches within the next few 
weeks! 


(Cover photograph by Jerome Drown.) 
















Do You 
Want 


to Learn 


by Mail? 


By M. EARL CUNNINGHAM * 


NEARLY TWO MILLION American citizens 
are learning through correspondence. Thousands 
of them are enrolled in trade, vocational, or 
technical courses related to the work they are 
doing in industry, in business, or in their profes- 
sions. Others are using the resources of the home- 
study department of a college or university for 
continuing their education. Still others are taking 
courses dealing with the work of the church— 
courses in the Bible, the meaning of the Christian 
religion, Christian beliefs, home religion, missions 
—at home and abroad, stewardship, evangelism, 
methods of teaching, the administration of the 
church school, and the Christian education of 
children, youth, and adults. 

The idea of learning by mail has become so 
popular in the United States that over one hun- 
dred universities and colleges have developed 
‘home-study courses. In addition, approximately 
two hundred private correspondence schools offer 
vocational courses. Perhaps the largest programs 
of correspondence instruction are those carried 
on by such agencies as the United States Armed 
Services Institute, which offers more than three 
hundred different correspondence courses to 
members of the United States armed forces, and 
the Veterans’ Administration Service, which 
makes correspondence courses available to vet- 
erans. 





i 1 Mr. Cunningham is director of the Department of Leadership 
ducation, Division of the Local Ohurch, Board of Education of 
The Methodist Church. 




















Jerome Drown 


“The home-study plan is one of the best methods ever 
devised to help busy adults continue their educational 
growth.” 


I. Where did this idea of learning by mail origi- 
nate? . 

A study of the history of home-study education 
in the United States reveals that the first programs 
of correspondence study were on Methodist Sun- 
day-school work in the 1860’s. A leadership train- 
ing program was started in the former Methodist 
Episcopal Church in 1860. Soon thereafter Sun- 
day-school work in Methodist camp meetings was 
supplemented by correspondence study. 

A similar movement of leadership training be- 
gan in the former Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, in 1880. Correspondence courses were also 
used by certain other denominations in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century. Yet the progress 
of this program was slow until about 1900. Since 
that time, the home-study movement in the United 
States has developed rapidly until it is now a 
valuable supplement to the public-education sys- 
tem. 


II. Why has learning by mail continued to be an 


important plan for church workers? 
The home-study movement, which began in our 
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church in the last century, has helped church 
workers of each succeeding generation to become 
more intelligent, consecrated Christians and to 
improve the quality of their service to the church. 
These correspondence courses have thus met the 
real test of education in helping church workers 
achieve higher standards. 

For many years leadership-training courses 
were available only through correspondence. 
Even with the rapid growth of the number of 
training schools and classes, home study has con- 
tinued to be an important method of leadership 
education. Home study is not a substitute for at- 
tendance in training schools and classes, but is 
an additional and distinct method of its own. 

Church workers take home-study courses be- 
cause they want to utilize leisure time to prepare 
for effective service to the church. Many of them 
have used one hour a day (an hour that other- 
wise might have been wasted) to pursue a study 
of these courses in a systematic way. Through such 
a program of study, they have mastered a sys- 
tematic plan for reading and studying the Bible, 
gained an understanding of the basic beliefs of 
Christianity, and learned about the mission of 
the church, and how to participate creatively in 
a Christian fellowship. 

They have also learned how to reach the un- 
churched peoples of our day, and how to take 
their share of the responsibility for bringing the 





ATTITUDES 


ATTITUDES are what we are at heart. They are 
the source of how we act. They are the things 
that others see in us and imitate. They are also 
the cause of most of the horrors we bring upon 
ourselves, for we don’t always develop attitudes 
that fit the God within us. 

A long time ago it was said that a tree is known 
by the fruit it bears. Some of the fruit our human 
tree is bearing should give us little cause for 
comfort. . .-. We are urged to give up our goal 
of the brotherhood of man and protect ourselves 
from murder by murdering and from thieves by 
helping other thieves. 

If we were all equally fainthearted or stupid, 
we might fall for this “party line,” the propaganda 
of those who dare not accept the challenge of the 
God in them to behave like full men and sons of 
God. But, at some time or other, a man must 
stop running from himself and his God . . . And, 
when that happens, we get the magnificent daring 
of the kind of man who can say, “We have nothing 
to fear but fear itself.” 

—From The God in You, by Kermit Eby; Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1954. [A review of this 
book will be found on page 18.] 





influences of religion to bear on our total life. 
Church-school teachers have learned through 
home-study courses-how to teach the Christian 
religion so that persons will be led to a commit- 

ment to Christ and his Church. Many of these 
workers have discovered that one hour a day 
greatly helps them to continue to grow as Chris- 
tian leaders. 


III. How available are home-study courses for 
church workers? 

Thirty-five leadership education courses are 
now available through the home-study plan of 
the Board of Education of The Methodist Church. 
They may be taken by anyone within the reach 
of a post office. 

An inexpensive study guide has been prepared 
for each course by an authority in that particular 
field. These are frequently revised in order to keep 
them up to date. The study guides include topics 
for special study, guidance in reading the text- 
books and other helpful materials, and other sug- 
gested activities. A study guide helps a student 
pursue a fruitful program of study at home in 
his spare time. 


IV. How does a church worker begin a program 
of study by mail? 

There are several steps to follow in taking a 
home-study course. These are: 

1. Write to the executive secretary of your con- 
ference board of education for a free copy of 
leaflet 702-B, Home Study Courses. 

2. Select a course from this leaflet and then 
order the study guide for that course from the 
Department of Leadership Education, P. O. Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. The price of each study 
guide is 25 cents. 

3. Order the textbook from The Methodist 
Publishing House. 

4. When these materials are received, pursue 
the study as outlined in the study guide. 

5. It is recommended that you prepare reports 
suggested in the study guide and send them to the 
Department of Leadership Education. These re- 
ports will be reviewed carefully, comments will 
be written on them, and they will be returned. 
If the work is satisfactory, a course card of recog- 
nition will be sent to you. The fee for reviewing re- 
ports for each course is $1.00, including the cost’ 
of the study guide. 


WHEN THESE STEPS are followed, learning by mail 
can be a stimulating and rewarding experience. 
The home-study plan is one of the best methods 
ever devised to help you and other busy adults 
continue your educational growth. And your con- 
tinuing education for Christian leadership is the 
best investment you can make. Inflation will not 
diminish its value; depression will not affect it; 
but your own life will be richer and your service 
through the church more meaningful and lasting. 


























Evangelism in the Church School 


By ALLEEN MOON! 


Many PEOPLE think of evangelism as the 
work of an ordained minister and they limit the 
meaning further to a highly specialized work that 
is accomplished through revival services or 
through periods of special visitation. Evangelism 
has often been thought of as synonymous with con- 
version. But conversion, the decision to commit 
one’s life to Christ and his way of life, is only the 
beginning. Christian faith and spiritual strength 
grow through day-by-day experiences. Evangelism 
not only leads to conversion and church member- 
ship, it provides inspiration, guidance, and en- 
couragement for the daily life of a Christian. 

In the New Testament and the histories of that 
period we are told that the early Christians car- 
ried the good news of Christ’s redeeming love 
wherever they went—in the market places, in the 
homes of friends and neighbors. Every convert 
became an evangelist. In his letters to the early 
_ churches, Paul says, “All this is from God, who 
through Christ reconciled us to himself and gave 
us the ministry of reconciliation” (2 Corinthians 
5:18). If we accept the reconciliation, we are 
also responsible for the “ministry of reconcilia- 
tion.” 

In The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, 
Gibbon reports concerning the early Christians, 


“The organized adult class in the church school can 





“It became the most sacred duty of a new con- 
vert to diffuse among his friends and relatives the 
inestimable blessing which he had received.” 
They were leading others to Christ without wait- 
ing for a special person, time, or place. 


EVANGELISM TAKES PLACE in every worthy church 
school. We teach the Bible in the church school. 
We know from the experience of many Christians 
that knowledge and understanding of the Scrip- 
tures lead men to a personal fellowship with God 
as Father and to a compelling love of Christ as 
Friend and Savior. Helping others learn to use 
the Bible can be an effective type of evangelism. 

Guided worship experiences is another im- 
portant responsibility of the church school. What 
reason can there be for worship other than to 
lead individuals into closer relationship with God 
and to strengthen them in their purposes to live 
the Christian life? 

Sharing with others in Christian service for 
promoting the kingdom of God is essential to 
Christian growth and is a natural outgrowth of 
worship and Bible study. Service is a part of the 
church-school program from the nursery children 





1 Miss Moon is a former member of the staff of the Department 
of General Church School Work, Division of the Local Church, 
Board of Education, The Methodist Church. 


provide excellent training for the evangelistic worker.” 


Tom Frankia 








who learn to share and to help one another to the 
men’s Bible class that sponsors a Boy Scout troop. 


EvERY CHURCH-SCHOOL LEADER is an assistant to 
the pastor in the important work of evangelism. 
In the first place, the teacher works with a much 
smaller number of persons and can know individ- 
ual needs and development. That makes it possible 
to adapt his teaching to their experiences. In 
working with adults the lay leader has the advan- 
tage of being close to the everyday life of the 
people and usually has frequent contacts. 

The teacher is an assistant to the pastor in guid- 
ing the development of Christlike persons. Such 
a task calls for the best a teacher can give. His 
goal will be to lead every individual into a vital 
Christian experience and to prepare him for win- 
ning others to Christ. 

The teacher of adults will face the question 
of how best to approach and appeal to individuals 
with varied backgrounds and experiences. If he 
can lead a man to a great admiration for Jesus 
and a deep gratitude to him, it should result in 
a feeling of love and loyalty. Some individuals 
have a sense of unworthiness, a realization of 
having wasted their time and talents. Such may 
be reached through a desire for God’s forgiveness 
and approval. Others may be inspired to make 
their lives worth while to their fellow men, re- 
sulting in a triumphant life. 

A call to- help build a new world order will 
appeal to some as worthy of their devotion. Prac- 
tical discussion of the evils of our day and of how 
a person can become a part of some constructive 
movement may be the beginning of a consecrated 
life. Concern for the future life, a desire for eternal 
salvation appeals to many. To help men and 
women recognize God at work in history and in 
the world today, to build up a strong faith in im- 
mortality prepares them to become a part of God’s 
plan. These positive approaches are to be pre- 
ferred to fear of eternal punishment. 


EvANGELISM leads not only to conversion and 
church membership, it leads also to renewed faith 
and more vital Christian experiences. There is 
great need for evangelism among adults. It is 
generally recognized that the church has failed 
to minister to the men in labor unions. The 
“union” too often takes the place of the church. 
Young adults who have been in college or in mili- 
tary service have had influences that may have 
been contrary to Christian ideals. Many families 
who move to large cities fail to identify themselves 
with churches and gradually drift away from all 
concern for religious life. The strain of modern 
life, the world-wide sense of insecurity and con- 
fusion have had disastrous effects upon many 
persons who need to find a sure foundation in 
Christ. 


Our PASTORS cannot meet the need for evangelism 
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alone. One man cannot spread his personal min- 
istry to thousands whose lives are meaningless 
because they do not. know God. The need of the 
world must be met by a return to the zeal of the 
early Christians, every Christian an evangelist. 

Business men and women have daily contacts 
with fellow workers in office, shop, or factory. 
Housewives have many opportunities to make 
friends among neighbors and in their clubs. A 
sympathetic, interested person will recognize oc- 
casions when a friendly word or invitation will 
be especially helpful—when a young couple is 
starting in married life, at the birth of a child, in 
times of trouble or sorrow or other crises, when an 
individual is a lonely stranger. The church is a 
fellowship, and friendly helpfulness may lead a 
person to the church and to Christ. 


THE ORGANIZED ADULT CLASS in the church school 
can provide excellent training for evangelistic 
work. A regular program of Christian service 
will bring the members in contact with many in 
need of both spiritual and physical help. Frequent 
social occasions sponsored by the class may be 
opportunities for bringing new persons into their 
fellowship. Experiences in leading the devotional 
period and making plans for class activities de- 
velop leadership and understanding. The teacher 
who is preparing the members for evangelism will 
keep ever in mind that they will learn by doing. 


yy v # 
Security? 


THE ONLY SECURE MAN in a world in revolution is 
a totally insignificant and inconspicuous one... . 

If we deny our powers of aspiration, we become, 
in that sense, insignificant. To become a full man 
by taking the initiative, by daring to aspire to a 
better world, is to become, in that sense, signifi- 
cant. Only if we blind ourselves to the world 
around us,.. 
be the security of the mental and spiritual grave. 

—From The God in You, by Kermit Eby. [A 
review of this book will be found on page 18.] 


a a, 
The Church School 


THE FOURTH SuNDAY of every month is World 
Service Sunday. You will find fine resource ma- 
terials for this special Sunday in The Church 
School. This magazine for superintendents, pas- 
tors, directors, and all church-school officers is 
carrying a series of pictorial features on the 
World Service program of The Methodist Church. 
In June it is “Evangelism and the American Bible 
Society” and in July it will be “World Service Is 
Your Concern—Hospitals and Homes.” If you 
do not receive The Church School, borrow your 
superintendent’s copy. Perhaps you will want 
your church-school librarian to order a copy for 
you. 





. will we become “secure.” It will’ 











WHo SAID we should organize one thousand 
churches during the next year? Let it be said 
that two thousand would not be half enough. That 
is, two thousand would not be half enough to 
reach even the Methodists who live in commu- 
nities that are not now being served by Methodist 
churches and who are not likely to be served by 
them. ; 

The traditional policy has been to say to our 
folks: “You know where the church is located. 
It is your duty to come to it.” This is not a good 
policy. Instead of proceeding on the assumption 
that everyone is going to attend church, we should 
turn around and begin to work with determina- 
tion on the policy that if people do not come to 
church, then the church should go to them with 
Christian fellowship and teaching. It can do it. 

Why do we spend three, six, nine months of 
the year talking about the need for new churches 
and do almost nothing about it? When we look 
at the statistical tables and the reports from the 
several annual conferences, we see that we are 
not organizing a sufficient number of new churches 
to equal the number that are discontinued. 

If there is a need, and there certainly is, for 
new churches, then why don’t we get out and 
organize them? With the setup that we have in 
The Methodist Church we could organize a thou- 
sand new churches in the next three months. That 
is, we could if we wanted to badly enough to de- 
part from some traditional approaches. We would 
have to become more concerned about the great 
mass of people than we are in keeping a few “im- 
portant” members in some local churches in a 
good humor. We might have to do some things 
that some of the ministers in the community might 
not like. ‘ 

There is one leader who is primarily responsi- 
ble, so it says in the Discipline, for the organiza- 
tion of new churches. That leader is the district 
superintendent. Since he has the authority and 
the responsibility, why shouldn’t he be courageous 
enough to launch right out and do the things 
that should be done? I am not criticizing district 
superintendents—there are many of them launch- 
ing out and doing what ‘should be done. There 
may be many others who are held back by some 
traditional attitudes and methods that have been 
followed in organizing new churches. 


I HAVE BEEN FOOLISH enough to make the state- 
ment that in two Sunday afternoons the necessary 
visiting could be done and on the third Sunday 
afternoon a new church could be organized with 


Up and At Them 


By M. LEO RIPPY* 









































a sufficient number of new members to take care 
of the pastor’s salary for the ensuing month. I 
believe this, because I have had a part in doing 
it. There are a number of districts where this has 
happened during the past several years. It can 
happen in any district in The Methodist Church. 
You are not going to organize a new church in 
two Sunday afternoons by starting out to make 
a survey. Why make a survey, anyway? The 
great majority of surveys make absolutely no 
contribution whatsoever to the enrichment of 
the lives of people. In fact, in the great majority 
of instances, it would be far better for the people 
if surveys were not made. Why? The securing 
of information from the people arouses their ex- 
pectations and interests and they expect some- 
thing to happen from the survey. In the great 
majority of instances nothing happens. Even if 
something did happen, why spend the time mak- 
ing a survey in order to get information to use? 
I have worked at this in local churches and have 
seen many other people work at it in the past 
several years. Why make the one trip to get in- 
formation when the information secured can be 
used right at that time? How would you go about 
this? It is very simple. 
' Why send a young minister, or some other per- 
son, out to a community, saying to him, “You 





1 Mr. Rippy is director of the Department of Christian Education 
of Adults, Division of the Local Church, Board of Education, The 
Methodist Church. 


A group of young adults listening to a plan for visitation 


to organize a new church. 
Joseph 8S. Young 





Joseph bs Youn 
Mr. Rippy challenging young adults to have a part in 
organizing a new church. 


get out and discover the people and later on when 
you create interest, we will find a place and or- 
ganize a church.” 

I contend that is an inadequate and ineffective 
approach to make to situations that are as needy 
as we find all over the United States. Why can’t 
the district superintendent secure a minister and 
a meeting place—a store building, a school cafe- 
teria, or a home—and then secure the visitors? 
I am aware of the fact that somebody will say, 
“That is not so simple.” Well, it may not be so 
simple but it is a lot simpler than one man’s de- 
voting a year to discovering the people when 
they can be discovered in two afternoons. 

How? I have had a part in interesting the young 
adults of subdistrict young-adult fellowships in 
doing the necessary visiting so that during two 
Sunday afternoons visits would be made and a 
sufficient number of people found who would be 
ready to organize a church on the third Sunday. 
Visiting ought to be done with very definite and 
specific purposes for the immediate future. 


LET’s LOOK at some steps to take if you want to 
organize a new church in three weeks: 

1. Secure a minister—that’s the district super- 
intendent’s responsibility. 

2. Find a place for the folk to meet when the 
new church is organized. That responsibility, also, 
is the district superintendent’s, along with some 
other folk. 
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3. Have a meeting of the subdistrict young-adult 
fellowship. Where there is no subdistrict organ- 
ization, call the young adults in the local groups 
together and present the challenge to them. Chal- 
lenge them to go out and visit in the neighbor- 
hood where a new church should be organized. 

4. The young adults would be instructed to 
say to the people who were Methodists, “On 
such-and-such a date we are going to organize 
a new church at such-and-such a place and 
Brother So-and-So will be the pastor. Would you 
like to join a new church? Wouldn’t you like to 
have a part in developing the kind of church that 
you have always wanted? Wouldn’t you like to 
have a part in the creative adventure of establish- 
ing a new church in this community and reaching 
a large number of children, youth, and adults 
with Christian teaching?” Young adults can pre- 
sent the challenge. They have presented it hereto- 
fore, and had a good response. 

In one district on two Sunday afternoons 120 
young adults made 1,328 calls. They found 1,088 
families at home, and 131 families indicated they 
were ready to join the new church. There were 
175 people who joined on the first Sunday. Of 
course, a new church school was promptly organ 
ized. 

In another situation 76 young adults made 
1,441 visits on two Sunday afternoons. They found 
929 families at home, and 233 families indicated 
their interest in joining a new church. There were 
200 who joined the church at the first meeting. 
In still another situation 132 people joined the 
new church on the third Sunday. 

This has been done a number of times. It can 
be repeated over and over again. 

In the situations referred to above, in a period 
of six weeks that extended through the Christ- 
mas holidays, the young adults found 739 families 
that were ready to join new churches. They didn’t 
all join. You might ask: Why didn’t they join? 
For the very simple reason that there was not 
room enough in the places where they were meet- 
ing fer the folk to sit down. 


THERE WAS NEVER A TIME when the people of this 
country were so ready to respond to worthwhile 
challenges. There has never been a time in the 
history of The Methodist Church when there 
were so many young adults ready to have a part 
in a worthwhile adventure. 

Young adults will respond. They will make the 
visits. They will present the cause of the church, 
and adults will respond. If they do not, it is be- 
cause we have not presented the challenge to 
them. 

If we want to organize new churches, we can 
do it. If we want to organize a thousand new 
churches within a period of three months, that 
can be done. All we have to do is select the place, 
get a minister, and challenge the young adults to 
go to the people. 








Highways of the Sky 


By CHARLES H. SCHMITZ ' 


This article provides supplementary material 
for the study course on propaganda, “They Say 
;’ carried in Learning for Life, July-Sep- 
tember. See also the third-cover page of this 


issue. 


‘THERE ARE HIGHWAYS in the sky over 
which sounds and images travel with the speed of 
light—186,000 miles per second! These skyways 
are invisible, yet laid out with an exact pattern 
to fit the needs of man. These swift pathways of 
the air stop at no international boundary. Theirs 
is a fixed geography to serve all peoples. There 
are no detours, no roadblocks. 

Radio and television use these clearly defined 
highways of the sky. These channels are used day 
and night and we make our selection of the 
particular “audio” and “visual” traffic we want 


by turning the dials on our home receiving sets. 
Here are miracles of communication such as the 
world has never known before. Here are oppor- 
tunities for communicating the gospel no other 
generations have ever had. Let’s take a look at 
radio and television. 


THE GREAT Home Missions MEpIa 


Radio and television can become the great 
home missions media of the church and the Sun- 
day school. What do we mean by that? The pri- 
mary center of reception for all broadcasting is 
the home. There are radio receivers in over 98 
per cent of the homes in this country. There are 
about twenty-seven million television sets in 
use, with the number growing constantly. Listen- 


1 Mr. Schmitz is director of Broadcast Training, National Coun- 
cil of Churches. 





“By means of radio and television we may go through thousands of shut doors.” 





Jerome Drown 








ing and viewing take place at the fireside where 
families may be gathered together, where de- 
fenses are down, where life really goes on. The 
early Christian church had its beginnings not in 
the large brick and stone structures called 
churches, so familiar to us today. The early 
Church met in the homes of members. In the 
homes of America there are clusters of memories 
which we may evoke that are most important. 
People may be more reachable in the home than 
in the formal church atmosphere. 

By means of broadcasting alone we may go 
through doors that are shut to the Master, with 
his way, truth, and life. Jesus went through only 
one door that was shut to reach his friends, but 
by means of radio and television we may go 
through thousands of shut doors not only to our 
friends, but to strangers and even enemies as 
well. The business world takes radio and tele- 
vision very seriously. Television is recognized 
commercially today as one of the best salesmen 
for industry, with the capacity to be able to 
demonstrate a product in the living room of thou- 
sands (yes, millions) of American homes at once. 
Broadcasting does a tremendous selling job, not 
only selling merchandise to people but also selling 
ideas. 

Think of the many effective “visits” that can 
be made in homes through broadcasting. Now 
“broadcasting” does not mean the projected pul- 
pit voice beamed to the back pew. The ideal pres- 
entation for radio and television is that used in 
a typical visit in a home—namely, the conversa- 
tional approach in calm, persuasive tones winning 
folk to God and Christ, bearing witness. 


LISTENERS ON WHEELS 


There are about twenty-five million radio re- 
ceivers in automobiles in the United States. Here 
are the listeners on wheels, the people who are 





THE DEEPER VISION 


By Ruby Zagoren 


Beyond the aureole of sight 

The true horizons lie;. 

They alter not from height to height 
Nor change with smile or sigh. 


Two eyes are lent to see and know 

The lesser world about; 

They watch the trees that rise and grow 
And all the world without. 


The spacious vistas lie within 
The confines of the soul, 

And he who seeks will surely win 
The sight that makes men whole. 








MORNING MEDITATION 


“He has put a new song into my mouth”... 
A song that speaks of trust, of love, of surety 
In this desperate and uncertain age— 
A new song that swells from the depths within, 
A song of exultation— 
I am one with the infinite! 
I can walk in confidence with Him 
Knowing that my work this day 
Is not for today alone—nor yet tomorrow— 
But for eternity. 

Yea, truly, “He has put a new song into my 

mouth!” 


—by Helen F. Couch 





tuned in while traveling to and from work or 
out on a pleasure trip. It is good to remember 
this extra dividend of listenership. The command 
of Jesus “Go therefore to the thoroughfares” 
(Matthew 22:9) is particularly pertinent for such 
a time as this. It has complete relevancy for this 
electronics age. Here may be a prophecy which 
we ourselves may help fulfill by taking it as re- 
sponsible Christians and shouldering it toward ful- 
fillment. 

There are individuals with real needs-who are 
traveling our highways almost aimlessly. They 
may be lonely, frustrated, broken in spirit. We 
may reach out for them until the Spirit meets their 
spirit in inner peace. There are folk out there 
who are afraid of tonight and of tomorrow—we 
may speak to them as we share our deepest faith. 
There are others who have too much security, 
with money in the bank, lovely homes, health, 
and little trouble—they are self-satisfied. These 
may be embalmed in security, who in the language 
of the last book of the Bible “have need of noth- 
ing,” like dead men. To such as are embalmed in 
security we may bring the disturbing elements 
of the gospel, disquieting them until they find 
their real security in God and Christ. 

Beyond the highways are “the hedges” (Luke 
14:23). There are some 34,500,000 secondary and 
portable sets in use by Americans today. Radio 
has become a habit for many people, and like so 


* many other habits, we have taken radio for 


granted. We live among a radio-minded people, 
and in many areas also a television-minded people. 
They like the intimate style of broadcasting—cap- 
sule presentations, changing pace, variety in pro- 


- graming. 


The religious leader who studies’ broadcasting 
techniques will become a better leader, a wiser, 
more understanding leader. The potentials are 
great. The resources at our disposal are vast. 














RapiIo AND TELEVISION ARE ACCESSIBLE 


Radio and television are accessible to Sunday- 
school teachers, pastors, and educators. Their 
use is not forbidden us. Indeed, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission granting licenses (re- 
newable every three years) insists that stations 
operate in the “public interest, convenience and 
necessity.” Each station is required to carry some 
sustaining (free) programs, as against all net- 
work or local paid-time programs. Religious pro- 
grams are considered in the public service cate- 
gory. | 

Station program directors generally hesitate to 
accept religious programs because many times 
they are of inferior character. There is keen com- 
petition among radio and television stations to 
maintain large audiences, and any program which 
turns listeners or viewers away is resisted. Pro- 
grams of high quality and listener interest never 
have too much trouble getting air time. The 
criteria is a good program prepared in radio- 
wise or television-wise terms, acknowledging the 
uniqueness of these art forms and the “know- 
how” necessary to put something worth while on 
the air. Information as to “know-how” can be 
obtained by writing the Broadcasting and Film 
Commission of the National Council of Churches, 
220 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. There are 
workshops in radio and television which religious 
leaders may attend to obtain broadcast training. 


“Do your best to present yourself to God as one 


approved, a workman who has no need to be 
ashamed ... ” (2 Timothy 2:15). We study so 
many things in order that we may improve our 
skills and become better teachers, reaching more 
people more effectively. To learn how to com- 
municate through radio and television is just as 
important as learning how to communicate 
through writing and speaking. It is important be- 
cause we may reach more people in less time with 
less effort in broadcasting than in any other way. 
It has been truly said that a speaker on even a 
small station reaches more people than are present 
in all the churches of that community on a Sun- 
day morning. A network opportunity means a 
chance to reach more people than Jesus did 
throughout his life on earth, or than the Apostle 
Paul did throughout his many missionary jour- 
neys. But just because we do not see the audience, 
we may not believe they are there. In that we are 
followers of Thomas, not of Jesus. 

As religious leaders we may be making some 
false assumptions. One of these false assumptions 
is that radio and television are gadgets, but they 
are not. Every politician and statesman aspiring 
to high office has both a radio. and a television 
advisor in recognition of the power of these media 
of communication. They are not gadgets. Another 
false assumption is that we ourselves are represen- 
tative listeners or viewers, but this is not neces- 
sarily so. Our lives may have been conditioned 
by long years of formal schooling and by intimate 


association with the church and Sunday school 
most of our lives (not so with most people): We 
should not think of ourselves as possessing the 
tastes and habits of most people. 

Perhaps many of us have been spoiled some- 
what by always having a visible, sympathetic 
audience who eagerly respond to us. We haven't 
needed much faith to minister to them, for their 
very presence has been an inspiration. Now radio 
and television suggest that we have faith and ex- 
ercise faith. Believe there is an unseen audience, 
a large audience. Believe that this audience has 
a greater need than the classes or congregations 
to which we have been accustomed to minister. 
Believe that they are reachable for Christ, the 
Bible, the church, the Sunday school. 

Statistics indicate that within the next ten years 
we will have twenty-five million more people 
in this country to whom to bring the gospel. Are 
we growing along with our country? Are we grow- 
ing along with this electronics age, communica- 
tion-wise? 

What is the Christian vision of television, think- 
ing of John 20:19-29 as a background for that 


vision? 


Through doors that are shut 

We may go with Him. 

Not alone, but with Him. 

Not just through one door 

But through many. 

With Him—with peace. 

This is the Christian vision 

Of television. 

Through shut doors of 
steel. ¢ 

Hard and cold and thick. 

Front doors, back doors, 
side doors, 

Tavern doors, hotel doors, 
prison doors. 

But all of steel. 

Hard—cold—thick. 

We go with Him—with 
peace. 


Through shut doors of 
wood. 

Beautifully carved 

With gold knockers 

And polished knobs, 

And brassy names, 

And oiled hinges of tradi- 
tion. 

We go with Him—with 


peace. 


Through heavily painted 
closed doors. 

On side streets 

And back alleys; 

Cracked doors, 
doors, 

Old and dirty doors. 

Nameless and _ hopeless 
doors. 

We go with Him—with 
peace. 


broken 


Through locked glass doors. 

Transparent doors, 

Making the untouchables 

Visible. : 

And the visible—remote. 

Even to them 

We go with Him—with 
peace. 


Through tightly shut storm 
doors. , 

Through insulated doors, 

And double doors, 

And guarded doors, 

To those in fear and 
trouble. 

To friend and foe. 

We go with Him—with 
peace. 


Behind the shut door 

They say 

“Except I SEE 

I will not believe.” 

Then—when the doors are 
shut 

We come with Him—with 
peace. : 

They hear. They see! 


The Master said 

“Greater things than these 

Shall ye do.” 

He did not lie! 

He went through one door 

That was shut. Only one. 

We go through many 

With Him—with peace. 

This is the Christian vision 
of television. 





From ible 


Rare and seldom seen in this 
country, even in museums, is 
this primitive implement, the 
jawbone of an ass. It is similar 
to that used by Samson when he 
slew the Philistines. Unearthed 
in Israel, this specimen, which 
was used by ancient peoples as 
a sickle, is believed by archae- 
ologists to have been contempo- 
rary with the times of the great 
biblical hero. 


PHOTOS, COURTESY 
OF THE METROPOLI- 
TAN MUSEUM OF ART 


This ark of the covenant originally came from a synagogue in Capernaum. The ark is repre- 
sented on wheels in a Hellenistic fashion. It belongs to the Franciscan Fathers, Nazareth, 
and is dated about the secdnd century A.D. 





Lands alla ae sari 


From the time of Saul, David, and Solomon, the objects discovered are equally varied. One 
of the most interesting is a stone of the thirt enth-twelfth centuries B.C., equipped with a 
sling, which was perhaps the type used by David ‘to slay Goliath. 


This mosaic of a fish is from the Church of Loaves and Fish at Tabgha. It was a part of a floor mosiac 
of this basilica, dating from the end of the fourth century or beginning of the fifth century A.D. It was 
built on the traditional site of Jesus’ miraculous m ‘Itiplication of loayes and fish, near the shores of 
the Sea of Galilee. This piece of art is on loan from the collection of Walter Moses, Tel Aviv, Israel. 











Religious News Service 


Will it be this... ? 


AMERICAN PEOPLE still remember the Great 
Depression of the 1930’s when one third of the 
world’s industrial machinery lay idle and thirteen 
million workers, in this country alone, were put 
out of work. Because of recent gloomy forecasts 
for our near economic future let us ask: Is the 
depression an incurable disease with unexplained 
causes, a violent shock like an earthquake, or 
can the economic factors which point toward de- 
pression be counteracted by preventive control 
measures? The answer for this question is of great 
importance, since as Christians we believe that 
economic life is not decreed by nature, and modern 
man is committed to shape his and his fellow 
man’s economic destiny. 

Many theories have been offered by economists 
in explanation of the causes of depression, but 
not one has proved to be an all-inclusive explana- 
tion. The most widespread idea is that depressions 
are due to overproduction, and the term “over- 
production” is often identified with the term “de- 
pression.” We must, as Christians, emphatically 
reject this idea when we contemplate the stand- 
ards of living of dispossessed and retarded peo- 
ples in other parts of the world. 


THERE CANNOT BE OVERPRODUCTION when hundreds 
of millions of oppressed, underprivileged, and dis- 
illusioned human’ beings are living in abject 
misery—yearning for release from poverty and 
famine. “They are,” as the Episcopal Address of 
1952 indicates, “the multitudes of Asia, Africa, 
the Middle East, and every major area on the 
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Economic 


A Christian 


By ANDREW C. ROCKOVER * 


globe. More than half the babies born in India 
die before they are one year old; half the children 
of China have never had enough to eat.” Lionel 
Robbins wrote in The Great Depression, “So 
long as there remain anywhere wants which are 
unsatisfied, it is quite clear that there cannot be 
overproduction in the sense of real superfluity 
of commodities.” 

There cannot be overproduction when the 
average intake of calories of two thirds of hu- 
manity hardly reaches the minimum number of 
calories needed to sustain human life. We have 
to reject the idea of overproduction if for a mo- 
.ment we contemplate that the average life expect- 
ancy in two thirds of the world, because of 
undernourishment and diseases, is thirty years 
compared with sixty-three years in the advanced 
West, and that the annual income of a farmer 
in India is estimated at thirteen dollars! 

We realize that our economy is not perfect and 
can be affected by psychological waves of optim- 
ism or pessimism. We can note such things as 
tightening money rates, weakness of commodity 
prices, and narrowing profit margins; there can be 
decreased outlays for some products with in- 
creased outlays for other goods; we cannot expect 
that the flow of money spending will precisely 
balance the flow of produced goods on the market. 
These deficiencies, however, cannot for a moment 
shake our convictions that adjustments can be 
made to elimmate the wide and deep swings of 
business cycles. 


SINCE THE ECONOMIC ORDER is based on our use of 
technical knowledge and the riches of soil and of 
mineral wealth which were given to us by God 
in order to make our life more abundant, we 
believe that in the Christian philosophy we can 
find the means to avoid economic catastrophes. 
“Within the United States itself there are areas 
in which income is so low that fundamental in- 
justices result and the people are unable to secure 
the bare necessities. Can the Christian com- 
placently see production here reduced or surplus 
withheld while possibilities exist of distributing 
overabundance to help hungry human brothers 
to help themselves?” 2 


1Dr. Rockover is head of the Department of Economics and 
Business Administration, McMurry College, Abilene, Texas. 

2From “An Affirmation of Christian Concern and a Call for 
Action .of Economic Life,” adopted by the National Study Con- 
ference on the Church and the Economic Life, at Detroit, Michigan, 
February 18, 1950. 











Depression— 
Coneern 


There is only one way to preserve economic 
prosperity—to build a more Christian society. The 
common welfare in the form of greater oppor- 
tunity and security for all can be achieved by ex- 
tending into our economic life the Christian prin- 
ciples of justice and co-operation of all economic 
groups forming our society. In order that all men 
might have an abundant life, the four essential 
groups of our economy—agriculture, industry, 
finance, and labor—as servants of God, must dis- 
charge responsibly their stewardship over what- 
ever they possess. 

In Memoirs of Herbert Hoover—the Great De- 
pression, the former President, describing the 
causes Of the great American depression, refers 
to the report of the Committee on Economic 
Changes, which in 1928 gave a warning that from 
our very increase in efficiency we might get some 
~ readjustments. The Committee reported that from 
an increase in production efficiency of some 30 per 
cent during the 1920’s, very little had gone to 
decrease prices of industrial goods. The average 
price level had remained about the same from 
1922 to 1929; the gains from increased efficiency 
and decreasing costs had gone to increased indus- 
trial wages and increased profits. 

Labor and business absorbed the benefits of 
increased efficiency, but such other groups as the 
farmers, the “white collars,” and other nonindus- 
trial groups did not benefit from the increased 
efficiency and could not absorb the increased 
production of industry. Had there been a decrease 
in price levels, the nonindustrial groups could 
have bought more goods, thus maintaining pro- 
duction. “In consequence,” writes Herbert 
Hoover, “during the late twenties, we ran into 
relatively distorted production of some industrial 
goods, and a readjustment of income between 
groups had become necessary.” 


THE BASIC CHRISTIAN MOTIVATIONS include the 
reduction of inequalities of wealth and income and 
the responsibility of every individual to assure 
equal opportunities to his fellow men. In our 
mechanized, complex, and interdependent society, 
human needs must be met in the spirit of the 
Christian love that lies at the core of Christian 
ethics. Persons are not to be regarded as economic 
expendables or commodities, and individuals have 
a sacred obligation to make all efforts to enable 


























- » « Or this? 


others to live in decency. If our talents and 
capacities lead to unfair and exploitative ac- 
quisition of wealth for its own sake and disregard 
for justice and common welfare, that economic 
motivation is unchristian and consequently leads 
toward economic disaster. 

The great American Discovery, according to the 
late Frederick Lewis Allen, is that if “we bring 
advantages to a great lot of previously under- 
privileged people, they will rise to their oppor- 
tunities and become responsible citizens.” It also 
has its corollary; we have discovered, wrote Allen, 
“a new frontier to open up—the purchasing power 
of the poor.” 

The Twentieth Century Fund, a nonprofit 
foundation for scientific research and public edu- 
cation on current economic questions, estimates 
in one of its studies that an hour’s work by the 
average worker could buy in 1947 at least four 
times the goods and services a worker got for an 
hour in 1847; and the increases in the total real 
wages (the commodities and services which one 
is able to buy with his money) paid in our econ- 
omy came only from increases in productivity— 
output per man hour of work. Labor has shared 
in the fruits of technological development by the 
steady rise in real wages, and consequently has 
created an additional purchasing power for the 
increased production of industry. 

“Fifty years ago,” writes Peter F. Drucker, “the 
American businessman himself still fully believed 
that business, to be successful, had to act without 
regard to social and economic well-being.” His 
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conviction was that “the business of this country 
is business.” “Today, however, a good many of 
our largest businesses would phrase their philos- 
ophy: “The business of this business is this coun- 
try,’” since “the only line of action that will pay 
in the long run is one that serves American society 
as well as their own company. Socially irrespon- 
sible action—contrary to everything asserted by 
the orthodox apologists for capitalism, as well as 
by Karl Marx and all socialists since him—simply 
does not pay. ... We no longer believe that there 
is a cleavage between the demands a business 
makes on a person as a businessman and the de- 
mands society makes on him as a citizen.” 3 

The different groups of our society have to 
realize that they are joint partners who, by ac- 
cepting the Christian social creed of co-operation, 
can work a mutually advantageous “live and let 
live” policy. Depression can be prevented by the 
growing conviction that all economic groups 
should accept their share of responsibilities for 
preventing unemployment and speculative prices, 
not just because this is ethical, but because their 
own prosperity demands it. 


AN AMAZING story of the results of an urban- 
rural co-operation was reported in the Wall Street 
Journal, August 20, 1952. Residents of Tupelo 
(pop. 11,500), a community in the hilly northeast 
section of Mississippi, proved that a partnership 
between town and country pays big dividends 
for both. For the Tupelo merchants, bankers, and 
town leaders, who have put time and money into 
raising the economic lot of surrounding farms, the 
Tupelo Plan has meant rising retail sales and a 
better safeguard against the effect of crop disasters 
and hard times. For farmers, the plan has meant 
increased output, higher income, and a broader 
diversity of crops. 

For years the Tupelo area’s economy was based 
on cotton. In order to develop the area’s resources 
and economy, the local Chamber of Commerce 
engaged the Doane Agricultural Service (farm 
advisory and management organization) to in- 
ventory the resources of the farms around Tupelo. 
The Service recommended that the area should 
concentrate on dairy products, poultry, sweet 
potatoes, and strawberries, in addition to cotton. 

The farmers around Tupelo were divided into 
twenty-eight communities with an average of 
seventy farm families in each community. Tupelo’s 
businessmen, in turn, were divided into teams— 
two to four men on each team—who began meet- 
ing with the farmers, both individually and at 
“community” meetings, to discuss scientific farm 
management and diversified farming. They hired 
specialists to advise farmers on modern farming 
methods. ; 

Each year one farm in each community was 
selected by lot to be the “community development 


8 From “Look What's Happened to Us,” by Peter F. Drucker, 
Saturday Evening Post, January 19, 1952. 
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farm.” The businessmen supplied seeds, fertilizers, 
and other materials, and arranged for tractors and 
farm equipment. The farmers planted and har- 
vested, painted buildings, built fences, and im- 
proved the soil. 

The result from this businessman-farmer co- 
operation has been a rich one. Tupelo’s retail and 
wholesale business volume, as shown by sales tax - 
receipts, grew 80 per cent in six years, compared 
with an increase of 45 per cent for the rest of 
the state. The farm communities are thriving too. 


DEPRESSIONS cannot be prevented by wars or 
armaments programs. Some economists forecast 
“trouble-making possibilities” of a peace in Korea 
or total world peace. Must our prosperity be 
soaked with blood and reduction of defense ex- 
penditures be regarded as a threat to our pros- 
perity? ' 

To envision war as a condition of prosperity is 
to dash to the ground every climbing hope for a 
more Christian world. War economy brings infla- 
tion and makes useless the work of vast quantities 
of men and machines. “Nothing,” states the 1952 
Episcopal Address, “could be more disastrous 
than a fatalistic acceptance of the inevitability of 
World War III. It is the most ominous specter that 
hangs over the life of our generation.” 

Our national security expenditures account for 
about 10 to 15 per cent of the gross national 
production. If total world peace comes, the bil- 
lions being spent for war purposes could be used 
for schools, hospitals, highways, clearance of 
slums, better houses, state and national parks, 
recreational centers, and many other needed proj- 
ects, all of which can be accomplished within the 
framework of our economic system. A large part 
of the defense expenditures could be returned to 
the private sector of the national economy by a 
reduction in taxes, which in turn stimulates pri- 
vate investment and spending. The dismissed 
“war workers” could be absorbed by projects de- 
voted to productive purposes. 

In his address to the American Society of News- 
paper Editors in Washington, April 16, 1953, 
President Eisenhower said: “The cost of one 
modern heavy bomber is this: a modern brick 
school in more than thirty cities. 

“Tt is: two electric power plants, each serving 
a town of 60,000 population. 

“It is: two fine, fully equipped hospitals. 

“We pay for a single fighter plane with a half 
million bushels of wheat. 

“This is not a way of life at all, in any true sense. 
Under the cloud of threatening war, it is humanity 
hanging from a cross of iron.” 

Speaking about means of securing peace bless- 
ings, the President stated: “This would be a de- 
clared, total war, not upon any human enemy, but 
upon the brute forces of poverty and need. 

“The peace we seek .. . can be fortified, not by 

(Continued on page 35) 











THE BIBLE is the book of the year and of the 
years! It mirrors the quest of man for God and 
God for man. It is the most disturbing book in 
all history. Too many times it has been regarded 
as the medical kit, to be used only in case of ill- 
ness! In reality it is highly explosive. To be 
sure, comfort, consolation, rest, and peace are 
present in generous measure. But there is more. 
“Is not my word like fire, says the Lorn, and like 
a hammer which breaks the rock in pieces?” 
(Jeremiah 23:29). That does not sound like easy 
softness, does it? Or this: “For the word of God 
is living and active, sharper than any two-edged 
sword, ... discerning the thoughts and intentions 
of the heart” (Hebrews 4:12). The Bible is not a 
book to put us to sleep. It will set off an alarm 
clock, if we give it a chance! 

The new Revised Standard Version seeks, and 
successfully, I believe, to give the Bible a better 
chance to influence the life of today. It was not 
completed in order to replace a poor translation 
with a good one, but to offer for a good translation 
a better one! The King James Version is neither 
discredited nor discarded. Its beloved and appeal- 
ing language will belong to our cherished and 
unsurrendered Protestant heritage. 

But we need to remind ourselves that the King 
James was not the “original.” It was based on two 
earlier translations, the Great Bible in 1590 and 
the Bishop’s Bible in 1568! 

Then there have followed in the latter part of 
the nineteenth century and the beginning of the 
twentieth the English Revised and the American 
Revised Versions. The complete Revised Standard 
Version, now so widely publicized, represents the 
labor of thirty-two of the most learned and trust- 
worthy biblical scholars in America. They num- 
bered among them conservatives and liberals. 


-HISTORY’S © 
DISTURBING 
BOOK 


By GLENN RANDALL PHILLIPS ’ 


Every opportunity was afforded for study and dis- 
cussion through fifteen long years. The work was 
carried on in the atmosphere of prayer and devo- 
tion. 

Now to have all of this labeled as the “work 
of Satan,” to have pages torn out, ridiculed, and 
burned, smacks of the blind fanaticism of the Mid- 
dle Ages rather than the enlightenment and un- 
derstanding of twentieth-century America! 

My earnest counsel to the people “called Meth- 
odists” is this: secure your own copy of the Re- 
vised Standard Version as soon as possible. , . .” 
Read it for yourself. Do not be prejudiced by 
rumors. Discover it as the “word of life in living 
language.” You do not need to defend it. It will 
defend itself, given a chance. Controversy will 
not kill the Book.- Otherwise, it would have been 
dead and buried long ago. Learn again that great 
principles of thought and action are not true 
because they are in the Bible. They are in the 
Bible because they are true! 

The Bible is not a book of magic. It is not a 
protective good luck charm. It is not to be wor- 
shiped. It is to be used. It is not for exhibition. It 
is for application. It is literature—the literature of 
life—free, abundant, eternal! 

Be as fair-minded with references to the new 
version as Gamaliel was toward the early Chris- 
tian leaders, when he said, “If this . . . undertak- 
ing is of men, it will fail; but if it is of God, you 
will not be able to overthrow them. You might 
even be found opposing God!” (Acts 5:38-39). 

Let this Book not only disturb you, but direct 
you toward understanding belief and obedi- 


ence. ... 
1 Reprinted from News of the Denver Area, Supplement to 
The Christian Advocate, January 15, 1953. 


2Glenn Randall Phillips is bishop of the Denver Area, The 
Methodist Church. 
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Your Board of 
World Peace 


By FRANK D. SLUTZ’ 


ANY PLAN by which the total membership of 
The Methodist Church can be more fully informed 
about the structure and the function of that 
church’s boards and commissions is to be en- 
couraged. It is amazing how many persons know 
only in the vaguest way about how their church 
carries on its work. I am delighted to share in the 
project of making Methodists more accurately 
aware of the organization of our splendid church. 
How is the Board of World Peace constituted? 
In answering this question I shall not only de- 
scribe the structure of the board, but I shall name 
its members for the present quadrennium. It 
would be a cold kind of report which would ignore 
persons, for only persons can make a board. Three 
members (Bishops Matthew W. Clair, F. Gerald 
Ensley, and W. Earl Ledden) are elected to the 
board by the Council of Bishops. One minister and 
one layman are elected by each of the jurisdic- 
tional conferences. In the following list of these 
jurisdictional members I shall, for each jurisdic- 
tion, name the minister first and the layman 
second: 
Northeastern: Ralph W. Sockman, Robert Rich 
Southeastern: C. D. Barclift, Theo J. McGee 
Central: George W. Carter, Mrs. Mary J. Todd 


McKenzie 

North Central: Harold F. Kellogg, Walter 
Moessner 

South Central: Wilburn S. Yoder, Bryant 
Davidson 


Western: Willard E. Stanton, James McGiffin 

Three ministers and three laymen are elected 
to the board, at large, by the Council of Bishops. 
The ministers are Harold A. Bosley, Edmund 
Heinsohn, and Fred C. Reynolds. Laymen are 
Donald W. Shriver, Frank D. Slutz, and one to be 
elected. 





2 Dr. Slutz, an elected member of this Board, is a layman 
prominent in the affairs of his church locally and nationally. He 
is an ecducational counselor and consultant for public schools with 
offices in Dayton, Ohio. 
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Mr. Slutz 


Two youth members who must be under the 
age of twenty-one at the time of their election, are 
chosen by the board itself upon nomination by 
the National Conference of Methodist Youth. 
These members are Judith Ann Lepard and Ken- 
neth F. Thompson Jr. 

In addition to these voting members of the 
board, the following agencies are represented by 
their executive secretaries or by some one desig- 
nated by the secretary: the -Division of World 
Missions; the Division of National Missions; the 
Division of Christian Social Relations and Local 
Church Activities of the Woman’s Society of 
Christian Service; each of the three divisions of 
the Board of Education; the Board of Lay Activi- 
ties; the Board of Evangelism; and the Board of 
Social and Economic Relations. These advisory 
members are not permitted to vote. The board 
may elect consultants and correspondents in con- 
ferences outside the United States. 

The staff members of the Board of World Peace 
(whose office is at 740 Rush Street, Chicago 11, 
Illinois) are: the Rev. Charles F. Boss, Jr., execu- 
tive secretary; the Rev. Carl D. Soule, field secre- 
tary; Herman Will, Jr., administrative secretary. 

The purposes of the Board of World Peace are 
to advance the kingdom of God through interna- 
tional justice and good will throughout the world; 
to endeavor to create the will to peace, the condi- 
tions of peace, and the organization for peace; to 
organize effective action in the church for the 
advancement of peace. 

















The Board of World Peace meets at such times 
during the quadrennium as it deems necessary or 
advisable. It provides for an annual session of 
two or three days, and it may order special meet- 
ings as may be required. . 

The Board of World Peace met to reorganize 
for the quadrennium in September, 1952. Bishop 
Donald H. Tippett was the convener. At this meet- 
ing the officers for the quadrennium were elected. 
These officers are president, Ralph Sockman; vice- 
president, Edmund Heinsohn; recording secre- 
tary, George Carter; treasurer, Irvin Motz. The 
present Board of World Peace is a little smaller 
in number than the former Commission on World 
Peace, as it was called before the 1952 General 
Conference. It now consists of twenty-three voting 
members. The Board of World Peace elects its 
executive secretary and such staff assistants as it 
thinks necessary to carry on its work. 

The work of the Board of World Peace is sup- 
ported by World Service funds from the church. 
The amount of these funds is determined by the 
General Conference on recommendation of the 
Council on World Service and Finance. 

How does the Board of World Peace project 
itself through the church as a whole? Each juris- 
dictional conference may create a Jurisdictional 
Committee on World Peace, auxiliary to the 
Board of World Peace. Each annual conference 
shall set up a Committee on World Peace auxiliary 
to the Jurisdictional Committee and to the Board 
of World Peace to promote the cause of world 
peace in the conference. Notice that the setting 
up of such auxiliary committees is optional as to 
the jurisdiction but compulsory in the annual con- 
ferences. 

Each local church may provide for the promo- 
tion of world peace through a church committee 
on world peace which shall report to the official 
board (Discipline, Paragraph 1552). Paragraph 
246 of the Discipline provides for the committee 
on world peace as one of those which the church 
board may create “which shall provide for the pro- 
motion of world peace.” You may wonder a bit 
that each jurisdictional conference and each local 
church is given full freedom to have a committee 
on world peace in its organization, but that the 
annual conferences are under orders to create 
such committees. May I, as a member of the board, 
ask if it would not be wise for each local church 
to be required to have a committee on world 
peace? Perhaps this would be contrary to the 
democratic ideals of our church, but I think it 
would encourage effective peace action in the 
church as a whole. Let it be understood that I am 
asking this question unofficially and humbly. 

There is one more item about organization. The 
Board of World Peace may establish whatever ad- 
visory or co-operative arrangements with the 
Board of Education, the Board of Missions, and 
other church agencies as may be mutually agreed 
upon. ; . 


I have taken all this space to make clear the 
machinery, the structure, the organization of the 
Board of World Peace because these should ’be 
understood before the actual functioning of the 
board is discussed. 

We can now turn to a more important analysis: 
How does the Board of World Peace function? 
How does it do its work? 

At the annual meeting, the board’s' executive 
secretary makes his report of what the staff has 
done during the past year, what the world’s 


‘progress toward peace has achieved, what special 


problems in the great adventure for world order 
need to be faced and talked through, and what the 
policy of the board should be at the present junc- 
ture in world affairs. 

The secretary in this report puts before the 
board the items that it should consider. The Board 
of World Peace does not speak for the church. 
Only the General Conference can do that; but the 
board can speak for itself and determine its tasks. 
It.can speak to the membership of the church 
about the status of world peace; it can report to 
the church on what the board has achieved and 
proposes to achieve. The annual meeting of the 
board is not buried under business details; its 
main concern is peace itself. 

The Board of World Peace is deeply interested 
in the United Nations. It appreciates the work of 
the UN. The executive secretary makes it his 
business to keep in close personal contact with 
the UN. He attends the sessions of the General 
Assembly, the meetings of important commissions 
and committees of the world organization. He has 
conferences with UN officials and he presents to 
them the policies of the board about certain prob- 
lems and seeks their counsel for the guidance of 
the board. He does a most commendable and ad- 
mirable piece of work as a kind of liaison official 
between the board and the United Nations. 

The continuous debate across the country and 
in the Congress of the United States about uni- 
versal military training is a concern of the Board 
of World Peace. At board sessions the fullest free- 
dom of expression is granted every member and 
there is pointed difference of opinion about this 
important and very persistent question. Out of all 
this free discussion, the board creates its position, 
its policy, and this position and policy is presented 
for the board at Congressional hearings. Remem- 
ber again that in these pronouncements the board 
speaks for the board and not as if it were the 
church. In all these debated questions the board 
seeks the guidance of the church and it is deter- 
mined to be as fully fair as it can be. The execu- 
tive secretary has done splendid service in his 
appearance at Congressional hearings. The board 
has tried, in loyalty to the draft law, to be of 
service to conscientious objectors who are Meth- 
odists. The staff has put itself at the service of 
young men who have asked for counsel and for 
help in complying with the regulations of law. 
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Genuinely sincere and honest objectors are rec- 
ognized by the draft law and they need assistance 
in-making out their papers. 

A very important item of the board’s business 
is the analysis of certain phases of our country’s 
foreign policy and the clarifying of the issues and 
principles involved. The board sends out thou- 
sands of leaflets to the church in just such service. 
It makes available to the church the official action 
of the General Conference under the title, “The 
Methodist Church and War and Peace.” Its own 
program is based upon actions of the General 
Conference. 

The reports of the staff, the field secretaries, 
and the administrative secretary bring to the 
board as a whole a picture of what the annual 
conferences are doing about peace, about seminars 
for informing the church membership about peace, 
and about the plans for making the church an in- 
formed church in the area of world peace. 


BOOKS. 





The executive secretary is deeply interested 
in visiting the leaders, the statesmen, the church 
officials in foreign countries; in attending confer- 
ences abroad and in bringing back to the board his 
impressions, his information, his interpretations 
of the world scene. 

The Charter of the United Nations comes up 
by rule of the charter itself for revision in 1955. 
The Board of World Peace will be highly con- 
cerned about the ways in which the United Na- 
tions may, wisely, be strengthened through such 
a revision. 

I am eager for The Methodist Church to become 
more peace-conscious and to see its high duty to 
regard the achievement of world peace as the 
major imperative of our times. When enough 
Christians across the wide world want peace with 
all their hearts and minds, we can have it. I 
wonder often if we want it in this tremendously 
sincere way. 





Christian Teaching in the Churches, by 
John Quincy Schisler; Abingdon Press, 
1954. 173 pages. $2.50. 


REVIEWED By LYNDON B. PHIFER 


Few men are so well qualified to discuss Chris- 
tian education as John Q. Schisler, who has 
served many years as executive secretary in 
charge of Christian education in loca! churches. 
What he writes in this book comes out of a wide 
and varied experience, his knowledge of what is 
being done in other denominations than the Meth- 
odist, and his wise judgment as a churchman. 

Dr. Schisler begins with a general discussion of 
Christian teaching and its objectives. He then 
deals with the work of parents and teachers of 
children. 

Readers of ApuLT TEACHER will be particularly 
interested in what Dr. Schisler has to say about 
adults in the church school. Let us sample two 
paragraphs from this chapter: 

“The fundamental basis of the work with, for, 
and by adults in the church school is that human 
nature can be changed. It can be changed in an 
individual even after he becomes an adult. The 
primary purpose of the church school in its adult 
classes, department, or division is to modify the 
attitudes, habits, and conduct of its adults in the 
direction of Christlike character. ... 

“Reaching the children by getting the adults 
in the church school is a desirable .result of 
strengthening the adult division but is not ade- 
quate as an aim or purpose of the adult class 
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or department or division. ... Worthy aims of the 
adult classes in the church school center in the 
adults themselves. They are, in their own right, 
worthy objects of the church school’s best efforts. 
Their needs are very real. The means used to 
meet these needs will differ widely from the ways 
of meeting the needs of children and youth, but 
they are just as valid and as worthy of the best 
thought of the pastor and the local-church com- 
mission or board of education.” 

In Chapter VI Dr. Schisler points out the con- 
stituent parts of the church school. These include 
the Sunday school, youth and adult fellowships, 
expanded sessions for children, the preaching 
service, weekday activities, vacation and week- 
day church schools, and camping. In this chapter 
he also points out the proper functions of the 
general officers of the church school. A helpful 
chapter deals with the relation of the pastor to 
the church-school superintendent, and of worship 
to teaching. Chapters on evangelism, religion and 
the public schools, and the place of Christian 
teaching in interchurch co-operation are well 
worth reading. A summary chapter is an aid to 
readers in reviewing the book. 


The God in You, by Kermit Eby, with assist- 
ance of Ray Montgomery; University of 
Chicago Press, 1954. 162 pages. $2.50. 


REVIEWED By Roy B. SEVERANCE 


Kermit Eby, the man from Baugo Creek (In- 
diana), declares in this latest writing that he 














believes “he who would act upon the common- 
sense ideals of love, of aspiration, of brotherhood, 
and truth must first know the risks involved.” 
Eby is a dynamic man with great zeal, who has 
been out testing these ideals in situations of labor, 
classroom, university lecture halls, and in the 
meetinghouse at Baugo Creek. 

Mr. Eby sounds convincing when he says that 
the prize at the end of the struggle of seeking har- 
mony with other men is worth all the difficulties 
encountered along the way. The prize, he asserts, 
is the knowledge that you have lived and fought 
and participated fully without reservation or fear. 
The final prize is the rich knowledge that each 
man has attempted to live the God that is in him 
to the highest and best of which he is capable. 

Dozens of the familiar Eby stories are recorded 
here. The tales he writes concerning his early life 
in a family of Dunkers in the Church of the 
Brethren are most fascinating. Illustrations, for 
use in dozens of places come forth on page after 
page. 

For today’s churchman there are some perti- 
nent questions asked in the chapters under the 
general heading of “The Power of Truth.” “Will 
the church of today take a stand on the real issues 
of our time,” that is, Korea, Russian communism, 
and racial intolerance, “or will it continue to be 
in vague and general terms against sin?” We, 
both man as an individual and as the church, must 
make real effort to learn the truth. Within our 


knowledge we must then act creatively, to make . 


the God in us known to those who know him not. 
All over the world there are men and women who 
hunger for truth and when it is found, we learn 
how “grateful human beings are for so little.” 

[See pages 2 and 4 for brief quotations from 
The God in You.—Enp1ror. ] 


Miracle in the Hills, by Mary T. Martin 
Sloop, M.D., with Legette Blythe; Mc- 
Graw-Hill; $3.50. 


REVIEWED BY VIRGIE Evans RoGERS 


At an early age Mary T. Sloop resolved to be 
a medical missionary to Siam. When she applied 
to the mission board at the age of twenty-eight, 
she was refused. She was told that she was too 
old to learn a foreign language, or to withstand 
the physical rigors of such a life. Physical rigors, 
however, have been plentiful during the past 
forty-five fruitful years for Dr. Sloop and her 
doctor-husband. 

After a honeymoon on horseback into the 
mountains, they worked three years at Plumtree. 
Then on a cold December afternoon in 1911, the 
Drs. Sloop moved their few possessions by ox cart 
over six or seven miles of jolting mountain trails 
to the small, primitive village of Crossnore, North 
Carolina, a more central location for their practice. 


Like true medical missionaries—which they 
have been, although they went on their own 
rather than having been sent by a mission board 
—their primary concern was with health. And 
health problems were plentiful. Low economic 
status had a direct bearing on diet—which they 
found to be largely “hog meat, grease, and greens.” 
Poor roads made it impossible to get surplus 
vegetables to market. So moonshining was the 
most profitable kind of work—the manufacturer 
had no delivery worries; the customers came to 
the stills for the product. 

Mrs. Sloop was her husband’s ever faithful as- 
sistant, but she was also a crusader on her own. 
She was responsible for capturing some of the 
moonshine stills. An appeal to the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture brought the information that 
a superior quality of Irish potatoes, as well as 
beans and cabbage, could be grown in that vicin- 
ity. After she succeeded in getting good roads, 
these vegetables could be marketed fresh. 

Child marriages alarmed her. She prevented 
one by contriving to send the would-be bride away 
to high school, ‘financing her by the sale of old 
clothes solicited from relatives and friends. Other 
youngsters immediately wanted to go. The last 
year 104 were sent to neighboring schools, and 
the thriving “Uncle Gilmer’s and Aunt Pop’s Old 
Clothes Store” was well launched. 

Increased need and interest in education called 
for new facilities, which called forth open opposi- 
tion. She went to one meeting, after disorder at a 
previous one, with three pistols. “Nobody offered 
to raise his voice,” she said, “much less his shot- 
gun or rifle.” Today Crossmore has a twenty-five- 
building school. 

It also has a new stone church, and a well- 
equipped Hospital replacing the old apple tree 
under which their first operations were per- 
formed, as it was “the most antiseptic place in 
Crossnore.” 

Told in first person by Mrs. Sloop and her col- 
laborator, Miracle in the Hills is an inspiring and 
heart-warming story. 

Mrs. Sloop was the Golden Rule Foundation’s 
selection for American Mother of the Year in 
1951. Crossnore, North Carolina, is a monument 
to her philosophy of work and prayer and faith 
in action, and to “the tall, fine-looking man” with 
whom she has lived and worked these many years. 
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Lyndon B: Phifer is associate editor of adult 
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Education, The Methodist Church. 
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services, First Methodist Church, Schenectady, 
New York. 

Virgie Evans Rogers, a housewife, is a free- 
lance writer, Linworth, Ohio. 
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EDITORIAL 








New Horizons 


in the Christian Education 


of Adults 


A.most 65 per cent of the total population of 
the United States is made up of adults. According 
to a recent report made by Richard E. Lentz, 
secretary of the Committee on Adult Work of the 
National Council of Churches, there is a total of 
151,178,906 people in our country. 40,538,714, or 
27.1 per cent, are children; 13,005,132, or 8.6 per 
cent, are youth (twenty-one years of age and 
under); 97,635,060, or 64.3 per cent, are adults 
over twenty-one years of age. Should legal voting 
age be lowered to eighteen years, 5,000,000 addi- 
tional young people would be classified as adults. 

The average American will live 70 per cent 
of his life as an adult. Consider these additional 
facts given by Mr. Lentz: Life expectancy at birth 
increased from forty-nine to sixty-eight years, 
between 1901 and 1949. The population of the 
United States doubled from 1900 to 1949. The 
number of persons forty-five to sixty-four trebled 
in that length of time. Persons sixty-five years of 
age and older quadrupled in number “during the 
first fifty years of our present century! 

Today, more people live longer—and they live 
longer as adults. In our time twenty older young 
people have ahead of them one thousand years of 
adult life! 

These are significant facts. What do they mean? 
How important is the adult period of life in our 
society? 

Here are some facts that will help us realize 
the tremendous responsibilities that rest on the 
shoulders of adults. First, it is in the adult period 
of life that the home is established and children 
are reared. Even if persons are married very 
young, they are soon looked upon by the com- 
munity and the church as adults. Second, one es- 
tablishes himself in his chosen occupation or 
profession. After graduate training (if that should 
be required for one’s occupation or profession) 
the average adult gives four decades of his life 
to his work before his retirement. Third, adults 
are the only voters. Fourth, adults hold all of the 
offices in the city hall, courthouse, legislature, and 
Congress. Fifth, adults comprise three fourths of 
the church membership and hold most—if not 
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all—of the policy-making offices in the church. 

All of this adds up to a significant fact: If we 
want Christian homes, Christian communities, 
a Christian nation, a Christian church, we are 
going to have to have Christian adults! That fact 
is filled with meaning for those of us who are 
interested in the Christian education of adults. 
Christian education will have to be geared to the 
responsibilities of adults in the church and com- 
munity. Adults have the right to expect Christian 
education to recognize their need and capacity 
for lifelong growth as Christians in understand- 
ing, character, skill, and power. 

Adults expect Christian education today to 
continue the Christian education they received as 
children and young people, thus recognizing the 
continuity of spiritual development from child- 
hood to old age. Adults want to be challenged! 
They look forward to a program of Christian edu- 
cation which permits them to be satisfied with 
nothing less than the full commitment of them- 
selves to Jesus Christ as their Lord and Savior. 

As teachers of adults, you and I have the 
tremendous responsibility of trying to fulfill the 
needs and expectations of adults who look to us 
for guidance. We cannot afford to miss any op- 
portunity that will help us be better teachers. The 
adult program of The Methodist Church is de- 
signed to help us meet our needs. We should be 
ever alert to new techniques and procedures. We 
should avail ourselves of the help that is readily 
given through the adult department of the Divi- 
sion of the Local Church. We should check with 
our ministers concerning the dates of leadership 
training schools that we can attend from time to 
time. We should use the literature produced by 
our church in order to keep up with the aims and 
program of our denomination. 

There are great, new horizons for those of us 
who are interested in the Christian education of 
adults. Let us do our utmost to become teachers 
who can meet the challenge of continuing the 
Christian education of adults in our day. 

—Joun W. Cook 
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UNIT VII: PROPHETIC RELIGION IN POLITICS 





June 6: Condemning 


Social Injustice 


pr _the Leader in Action 





By RHODA C. EDMESTON * 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action” and “From Literature and Life” for 
additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Amos 7:1 through 8:10. 


OUTLINE 


I. The historical situation 
II. Amos’ message 
III. Its meaning for us 


I. The historical situation. 


Amos’ preaching was done during the long and- 


prosperous reign of Jeroboam II in Israel (785- 
745 B.c.) and while Uzziah was ruling in Judah 
(788-737 B.c.). The two countries were tempo- 
rarily free from major foreign attacks because one 
enemy, Syria, was too worn-out to trouble them, 
and the other, Assyria, was otherwise occupied. 
Conditions in Israel and Judah were very similar 
at this time. Amos, a native of the Southern King- 
dom, delivered the message that we have from 
him in the Northern capital. 

This period of peace had given to both countries 
an unusual opportunity for economic develop- 
ment, and so, on the surface at least, it was a time 
of great prosperity. Unfortunately this was more 
apparent than real, in that only a minority of the 
people were benefited. It was a time when the rich 
were becoming richer, but the poor were becom- 
ing poorer through exploitation by the rich. Any 
middle class that had existed was being eliminated. 
Religiously it was a time of interest and confidence 
in ritual and elaborate sacrifices. 





* Dr. Edmeston is professor of missions, Scarritt College for 
Christian Workers, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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II. Amos’ message. 


To this situation Amos spoke, and he had sig- 
nificant things to say. He criticized in no uncer- 
tain terms the callousness of the rich toward the 
needy, the exploitation of the poor, and the cor- 
ruption of justice. 


Hear this, you who trample upon the needy, 
and bring the poor of the land to an end, 
saying, “When will the new moon be over, 
that we may sell grain? 
And the Sabbath, 
that we may offer wheat for sale, 
that we may make the ephah small and the shekel 
great, ' 
and deal deceitfully with false balances, 
that we may buy the poor for silver 
and the needy for a pair of sandals, 
and sell the refuse of the wheat?” (8:4-6.) 


Amos attacked their idea that they could keep 
God’s favor through the offering of elaborate 
sacrifices. He heard Jehovah saying to them, “I 
hate, I despise your feasts” (5:21) and appealed 
to them to “let justice roll down like waters,” if 
they would have Jehovah’s approval. 

He also envisioned the disaster they would 
bring upon themselves if they continued in the 
course they were pursuing. He called for right- 
eousness that the terror might be avoided. 

Amos is saying more clearly than ever before 
that Jehovah, being a god of justice, cannot be 
pleased with rites and ceremonies (5: 21-23), but 
demands that his followers practice justice with 
their fellow men. Something of this was implied 
from the beginning, as was suggested in a previous 
lesson (for May 16), but with Amos it was first 
definitely expressed. For that reason he is known 
as the prophet of justice, the one who gave a 
moral quality to the religion of Israel. 


III. Its meaning for us. 


We should note here that this social-ethical 
emphasis is definitely carried over into Chris- 
tianity. This message is found in Jesus’ teachings. 
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A glance will show that the Sermon on the Mount 
is filled with teachings having to do with one’s 
relation to his fellow men. Jesus placed the com- 
mandment dealing with this on a par with that 
regarding our relation to God, as the essential 
part of religion. In his discussion of the final judg- 
ment, rewards and punishments are dealt out on 
this basis, what folks had done or not done to their 
fellows (Matthew 25:31-46). 

What is the responsibility of the Christian 
church at this point? 

1. The church must recognize and stress, as did 
Amos, that neither institutionalism, nor emotional 
experience is enough; that if these are to be vital 
and pleasing to God they must result in right liv- 
ing, in the practice of justice and integrity with 
our fellow men. 

2. It must be a teaching agency or a school 
through which people come to see ever more 
clearly the practical implications of their Chris- 
tian faith in the various areas of living, as well as 
a source of power for incorporating these insights 
into their lives. There are many consecrated men 
and women in our churches who would live more 
Christian lives if given more help in gaining in- 
creasing insights in regard to types of conduct out 
of harmony with the spirit and teaching of their 
acknowledged Master. 

3. Those who form a part of the Christian fel- 
lowship must be on the alert about, and protest 
against, community and group acts of injustice. 
In a Christian community recently a respectable 
Negro citizen bought a piece of property at a cost 
of $40,000, intending to use it for a commendable 
project for people of his own race. In the face of 
attacks upon it and threats of others, he was 
unable to get from legally constituted authorities 
the protection due him as a citizen, or authoriza- 
tion for protection he proposed to secure for him- 
self. He was forced to sell it back to the man from 
whom he had bought it at exactly half the pur- 
chase price. 

So far as it has been possible to ascertain, there 
was not a voice raised against such an act of 
injustice in any of the numerous churches of vari- 
ous denominations in the community. Do you 
think that would have happened if Amos had as- 
cended one of the pulpits the following Sunday 
morning? Would he have made church folk hear 
God saying, “I hate, I despise your morning wor- 
ship. .. . Take away from me the noise of your 
hymns and the melody of your organs. I will not 
listen to them. Let justice roll down like waters in 
your community”? 

As you consider the following questions, class 
members will have ideas and information to share. 
A serious study of these and related problems may 
lead to an awakened conscience on the part of 
class members. 

What are the expressions of injustice in your 
community? What do you know about them? Is it 
unfair wages or dangerous working conditions? Is 
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it lack of understanding between capital and 
labor, resulting in injustice to either? What of 
Christian principles on each side as a means of 
reconciliation? What can the church or Christians 
do? Are there disreputable housing conditions in 
your community? Do you know anything of the 
conditions in which your less fortunate neighbors 
live? Is there injustice, discrimination by one 
race against another, or by one group against 
another? 

What of the provision made in your state for 
the insane or mentally ill? Is it, as in many places, 
so inadequate that horrible overcrowding makes 
moderate comfort impossible, to say nothing of 
adequate treatment that might bring recovery? 
In some places they have to be sent to jails. What 
of conditions of jails and reform schools and the 
insufficient appropriations for such needs? Are 
we as a community attempting to “buy the poor 
for silver and the needy for a pair of sandals’? Is 
there need to make justice “roll down like waters” 
in our midst? Encourage the class to find out the 
facts in these areas and act according to the 
teaching of the prophet and of Christian principles. 

What would an Amos who foresaw disaster for 
his people say to us today? Would he envision 
disaster beyond endurance? Would America and 
the world heed his warning? 


Seek good and not evil, 
that you may live; 


Hate evil and love good, 
and establish justice in the gate; 
it may be that the Lorp, the God of hosts, 
may be gracious to the remnant of Joseph. 
(5:14) 


Would he not see that injustice and greed and 


‘callousness is the soil from which our enemy, com- 


munism, springs, that it sprang from such soil 
in China and will elsewhere? Would he not see 
that those who work for Christian social relations, 
far from being communist agitators, are our best 
safeguards against it? Let no one accuse such 
religious leaders of being out of their field on 
these points until he can silence Amos in regard 
to them. 

Of course Amos did not escape persecution for 
his fearless preaching. He was accused of being 
a conspirator against the government, one whom 
the land could not tolerate, and ordered out of 
the country (7:10, 12). What would he be called 
in America today? What committee would in- 
vestigate him? What would be his fate? His an- 
swer was simple and direct. “I am no prophet, 
nor a prophet’s son; I am a herdsman .. . and the 
Lorp took me from following the flock, and the 
Lorp said to me, ‘Go, prophesy to my people 
Israel.’ ” 

One who has the same conviction today, whether 
lay or ordained, may be sure of persecution also, 
but will have the same answer and be equally 
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unafraid. He may also remember the words of 
a later Teacher, “Blessed are you when men re- 
vile you and persecute you and utter all kinds of 


evil against you falsely on my account. Rejoice . 


and be glad... .” Glad, blessed when persecuted! 
Why? Perhaps because if one is not persecuted 
it is a pretty sure sign that he is not doing much 
to make “justice roll down like waters.” 
Shall we as a class, following the teaching of 
Amos and the spirit of a later Teacher, assume 
our responsibility for bringing about social justice 
as courageously as the eighth-century prophet! 


p— The Group in Action 





By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS ? 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” Addi- 
tional guidance for the leader is given in “Discuss 
It” on page 48. 


The teachings of the prophet Amos are founda: 
tion stones in ethical religion of the Hebrew- 
Christian tradition. In this lesson we build upon 
this ethical foundation of social justice. Avoid 
moralizing and solving problems with pious 
phrases. Rather, guide the group in exploring our 
common responsibility in bringing about those 
social conditions wherein the kingdom of God 
may become more real in the lives of under- 
privileged men and women. 

As motivation I suggest a socio-drama that will 
make an application of the teaching about the 
ephah and the shekel. Ask two persons to act as 
shoppers in a grocery store. Ask a third person 
to act as a checker at the cash’ register in the 
store. He is a sympathetic Christian person who 
is loyal to the company. As the women come up 
to check out their groceries, have the first one 
speak as she feels about the fact that higher prices 
have cut a deep wedge into her weekly food 
budget. 

In conversation with her, the next woman in- 
dicates that she is bothered not merely by high 
prices but by the poor quality. Even though she 
brings home two bags full of groceries, by the 
time she cuts away the extra fat on the meat, 
the waste material on the vegetables, etc., the 
total sum does not equal in quality what a per- 
son used to bring home in one bag. 

Let the clerk begin to reply as a loyal Christian 
employee, explaining the dilemma in which he 
finds himself. Turn the question to the whole class, 
indicating, “What should Christians, both con- 
sumers and businessmen, do about inflation? We 
are all caught in this web. Is there anything we 
can do about it?” Encourage the members of the 





- *Mr. Clemmons is a staff member, Department of Christian 
ducation of Adults, Division of the Local Church, General Board 
of Education of The Methodist Church. 


class not to blame the other fellow but to search 
for an answer in a responsible way. 

At this point you may want to let the members 
of the class divide. themselves into small buzz 
groups of three or four people and talk it over 
with their neighbors before they begin to respond 
in class. After they have conversed for two or 
three minutes, ask some of them to report any 
good ideas which may have been expressed in their 
groups. 

If your class is using Adult Student, you may 
want to divide members of the class into small 
huddle groups of six or eight people and let them 
explore some questions raised in this lésson. One 
group may want to pursue the question of infla- 
tion still further. Ask another group to read over 
the lesson materials and discuss what Christians 
should do when they are confronted by exploit- 
ing power interests. A third group may want to 
read over the author’s suggestions about housing 
and make some recommendations about the in- 
justices which they find there. A fourth group 
may want to explore inadequate medical care. A 
fifth group may want to tackle the question of 
whether social injustice does generate communist 
activity. You will assign questions according to © 
the number of members you have in your class. 

These groups may. want to discuss the forms 
of social injustice which they find in their own 
communities or in the nation as a whole. Allow 
about five to eight minutes for these discussions 
in the small groups so that each person in the 
class has a chance to participate. Ask each group 
to appoint a recorder who will take down any 
good ideas that emerge. While the groups are in 
discussion, you may want to circulate among them 
to see how they are getting along. 

Select four persons who can make serious 
Christian judgments. Ask these persons to serve 
on a panel. One person would take particular 
note of the social injustices centering in the field 
of inflation. A second would note the insights re- 
ported on the basis of the group discussing hous- 
ing, the third medical care, and the fourth deal- 
ing with power interests. These persons would 
weigh the information reported back from the 
groups and express their own judgment on the 
responsibilities of the Christian toward these con- 
cerns. ' 

When the panel has been formed and these 
persons instructed concerning ‘their duties, ask 
the group to reassemble, and ask each reporter 
to state the significant ideas that emerged in his 
huddle group. When all groups have reported, ask 
members of the panel to state their own judg- 
ments concerning the responsibility of a Christian 
toward the social injustice which has been de- 
scribed. 

You may want to close the class session with 
a prayer of dedication asking for God’s guidance 
and strength as we seek to assume our responsi- 
bilities as individuals in eliminating social injustice 
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and in seeking to discover and apply the will of 
God in human relationships. 

If you use Wesley Quarterly you may want to 
conduct the lesson on the basis of a panel dis- 
cussion using the questions on page 36. 


f—_From Literature and Life 





By ROY L. SMITH * 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


* It is not always the case that those who ob- 
ject to the preacher’s preaching drive him out of 
the sanctuary. It more often happens that they 
themselves leave the sanctuary. 

A man who had been very active in the life 
of a certain church became greatly disturbed over 
what he described as “the creeping socialism” of 
his preacher. “I wish he would leave economic 
matters alone and stick to the pure gospel,” he 
said. Finally, declaring he could no longer coun- 


. tenance the social criticisms he listened to “every 


Sunday morning,” he asked for his church letter 
and united with another denomination. 

A few weeks later it became known that he 
was the owner of a tenement building in one of 
the substandard housing areas of the city. Forty- 
four families were housed there with six hot 
water faucets for the entire establishment. On a 
property appraised at $25,000 he was collecting 
in excess of $1,000 rent every month. The police 
had marked the area as one which had a bad 
record for juvenile delinquency, and the health 
department was equally critical. This was the 
source of no small part of the revenue of the 


1 Dr. Smith is a well-known author, lecturer, and has recently 
retired as one of the church’s publishing agents. 





Christian who insisted that his preacher keep 
out of economic matters. It sounded just a little 
like Amaziah speaking. 


’ Then there was the instance in which Jesus 
cast out the devils from a demented man and thus 
infected a herd of hogs. Immediately thereafter 
all the -hog owners of the community begged the 
Master to leave the country because he was ruin- 
ing the pig business. 


’& In St. Paul, Minnesota, someone discovered 
that a young woman who worked in a big busi- 
ness office felt that there was something shameful 
about her mother’s old country ways. But a call 
in the home, a little encouragement, and the dear 
old mother began bringing out her fine needle- 
work, telling fascinating stories of the old country 
customs, and otherwise revealing herself as an 
extraordinarily interesting person. 

This started the idea, and a few months later 
all the racial groups of the city presented a series 
of dances, plays, musicals, and craft exhibits. 
Suddenly they discovered that they had some- 
thing to contribute to the city and a spirit of 
great pride in their own racial culture sprang 
into life. Children became proud of the skills and 
achievements of their parents with a resultant 
better home life among the foreign-born. It was 
inevitable that out of it all there should come a 
new sense of patriotism and civic pride which is 
of the essence of patriotism. Social situations 
which had been. causing bitterness lost their irrita- 
tion when the foreign-born understood them bet- 
ter, and employers who discovered the rare and 
hidden qualities in some of their workers began 
opening doors of opportunity. 

It was not all done at once. As a matter of fact, 
it took several years, but that is the way the 
leaven works. 


June 13: The Drink Habit and Social Injustice 


p—_The Leader in Action 





By RHODA C. EDMESTON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. See “The Group 
in Action” and “From Literature and Life” for 
additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Amos 2:11-12; 4:1-2; 6:1-7. 


. OUTLINE 


I. Amos’ treatment of the problem 
II. The drinking problem in the present 
III. Our responsibility as Christians 
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I. Amos’ treatment of the problem. 


In the passages cited above we have Amos’ 
references to the use of wine, the form of intoxicat- 
ing beverage common in his day. It is interesting 
to notice the context of what he says in each case. 
He does not seem to consider the drink habit as 
an isolated evil, but part of a larger whole. Amos 
is thought of as pre-eminently the prophet of 
social reform. Drinking is one aspect of the general 
evil he attacks. It has its source in some of these 
others and, in turn, gives rise to still others. 

In the last two of the passages mentioned, drink- 
ing is associated with the ease and luxury and 
overindulgence in general which characterized 
the higher levels of society in Amos’ day. It would 
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be difficult to find a more vivid picture of this 
than that found in 6:1-7. One can see these folk 
stretching themselves upon their carved ivory 
beds, eating the tenderest of lamb chops and 
juicy veal cutlets in abundance, and drinking wine 
from bowls, to the accompaniment of music. Their 
bodies are oiled and perfumed. They loll at ease, 
completely indifferent to the approaching ruin 
of their country. _ . 

In chapter four this same criticism is directed 
to thé women in particular. Amos lashes out at 
them, calling them cows of Bashan. They remind 
him of nothing so much as of contented cows 
standing in the rich pasture lands of Samaria. 
They are as sleek and well-fed and with little 
more thought beyond physical satisfaction than 
the pasturing cattle. Dorothy Clarke Wilson in her 
book, The Herdsman, paints an unforgettable pic- 
ture of one such woman. It is to satisfy their de- 
mand for wine and its accompaniments for soft 
living that their husbands go out to oppress the 
poor and crush the needy. Thus the luxurious 
living, of which drinking is a part, is a direct cause 
of the social injustice against which we heard 
Amos thundering in our previous lesson. 

In chapter 2:11-12 drinking is connected with a 
specific religious practice in Israel, that is, the 
Nazarite vow. Those who took it were a group 
somewhat set apart, consecrated to God in a 
special way. As their bodies were considered 
sacred, part of the vow was that no razor would 
be used on them and that they would drink no 
wine. Here this is presented as a divinely estab- 
lished vocation on a par with prophecy. The prac- 
tice of both is hindered by the people. They made 
the Nazarites drink wine, and forbade the proph- 
ets to prophesy. Note the social responsibility im- 
plied here. The criticism is addressed to the “peo- 
ple of Israel” (verse 11). They, by their attitude 
and actions, have pushed these two groups into 
a denial of a sacred vocation, and therefore, into 
sin. They made the Nazarites drink wine. 


Il. The drinking problem in the present. 


We might ask, “Is drinking today a part of a 
social pattern which we as a people have set up, 
and in which strong appeals are made to, and 
pressure brought to bear upon people to per- 
suade them to drink?” If so, what is our responsi- 
bility as Christian people for changing that pat- 
tern? Let us look at some of the ways in which 
the drinking habit is acquired, the causes, direct 
and indirect, of the evil, and see where and how 
they are rooted in the structure of our social 
fabric. 

First, in social drinking lies one very fruitful 
source for the production of drinkers. An indica- 
tion of this was the facts brought out by a recent 
study of college students who drink. A very large 
percentage of the students came from homes 
where this is accepted practice. Let the class con- 
sider frankly how prevalent it is in the circles in 


which they move, and what is their position as 
individuals. To what is its prevalence due? 

Is it a blind following of custom? How many 
will say, “I would prefer not to serve cocktails, 
but everyone in my circle does; I can’t be differ- 
ent”? Is that an attitude worthy of Christians to 
whom Paul wrote not to be shaped by their en- 
vironment, but to be centers of transforming 
power? Is it felt that it is necessary to give zest 
to a party? Even if this were true, is not that, 
too, a part of a mad search for sensuous pleasure 
as a major goal in life, unworthy of a Christian 


whose purpose should be something other than 
this? 


III. Our responsibility as Christians. 


But it may be said that drinking is not so much 
the result of habits acquired through social drink- 
ing as a means of escape from states of mental 
and emotional frustration. The reply to this is that 
such states of frustration are either the result of 
unjust conditions in society which we as Chris- 
tians should be concerned about correcting, or 
due to the fact that the individual lacks the forti- 
fying power which the Christian religion offers 
to cope with them. For these, too, we have a re- 
sponsibility. 

In all this what would Amos say of woman’s 
share of the responsibility for it? Judging from 
his emphasis on it in his time, and in view of 
the influential place woman occupies in our so- 
ciety, how strong would it be in America today? 

Perhaps the most striking case where we as 
a society make people drink alcoholic beverages, 
is the high-pressured propaganda and advertising 
activity of the liquor interests. That they them- 
selves consider this exceedingly effective in sell- 
ing their wares is evident from the millions of 
dollars spent on it. 

The class might undertake a study of advertise- 
ments to see how extensive this is. Take the ex- 
ample of the magazine in which, of the twenty-one 
advertising columns in color, twenty are used to 
advertise beveraged intoxicants, and nine of the 
fifty-five in black and white carried a similar 
appeal. Add to this the advertising on radio and 
TV programs. 

It is stated that “when Blatz acquired the Amos 
’n Andy Show over C.B.S.-TV network, this was 
inaugurated with a $250,000 publicity program, in- 
cluding a 5,000-mile, 12-city tour by William H. 
Weintraub, president of the Advertising Agency, 
as well as pages in National magazines, large-space 


_ newspaper ads, and all-stops-out, point-of-sale dis- 


plays were utilized to pre-build the audience.” ! 

Put over against that the statement that “of the 
38,000 killed last year in motor vehicle accidents 
liquor was involved in at least 23 per cent of them, 
and possibly in from 50 to 60 per cent.” 2 Do we 


1 The Foundation, August, 1953; published by American Business 
Men’s Research Committee. 
2 Ibid, page 10. 
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not arrive at the conclusion that these interests 
are killing our people for the sake of profit, to 
say nothing of the moral and spiritual degradation 
that results? 

But what of us as voters who license this traffic? 
Do we not share the responsibility? The story 
is told of the young preacher who in giving his 
report at district meeting stated that his churches 
had so many church schools, women’s societies, 
etc., and seven saloons. His hearers, horrified, 
asked him what he meant by saying that his 
church had seven saloons. His answer was, “There 
are enough people,in my churches to vote them 
out of existence. Since they don’t do it, they are 
maintaining them, and I must report it as part of 
their activity.” Was he right? The class might con- 
sider how many liquor stores their church runs 
according to this line of reasoning. 

What would the prophet Amos say to such 
destruction of human values for gain? Would 
he thunder out condemnations in the name of 
Jehovah against the selling of people, not for a 
pair of shoes, but for rich profits to be used in 
turn in more luxurious living and more exploita- 
tion? 

Raise the question and have the class discuss 
the efforts being made by the class and the local 
church to get at the facts about even the supposed 
economic gains from licensed liquor trade. Are 
we accepting false statements handed out to us 
by liquor interests for their own profit and allow- 
ing these to be accepted by our youth without 
contradiction? 

Is it true that less alcoholic beverage is con- 
sumed under this system than with prohibition? 


The AA’s are doing much to help alcoholics who are 
willing to be helped. 
Geor, 
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If so, why do the liquor interests spend millions 
to have prohibition repealed? What of the rela- 
tion between the income received from revenue 
on the sale of liquor and the additional expense 
incurred for control of crime,. and the loss to the 
nation’s income which result from drinking? 
There are sources from which such information 
can be obtained. What is our record as a nation 
of drinkers? (See material in student helps.) 

What is our church doing to educate its people, 
the youth in particular, in regard to the above, 
and the dangers and evils involved in the use of 
alcoholic beverages? Get suggestions from the 
group on what more can be done. Make plans 
for working with the pastor on an enlarged pro- 
gram. ; 

Are we as Christians hating this evil, loving 
the good of temperance, and striving in these 
areas to make justice roll down as waters and 
righteousness as an everflowing stream? 


p_the Group in Action 





By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Let’s begin this lesson by having the people read 
it with inquiring minds in search of truth, and in 
small groups. As the members of your adult 
group arrive, ask them specific questions about 
the lesson and indicate where they may find the 
answers. Indicate that as you were studying the 
lesson you discovered some interesting questions 
on which you want their studied opinions, such 
as: Do the teachings set forth by Amos apply to 
our day? Are people who drink heedless of their 
responsibility toward others? Are we developing 
a moral callousness as the writer in Wesley Quar- 
terly infers? Do you agree with the assertion in 
Wesley Quarterly that drinking disqualifies peo- 
ple for public duty? 

If you are studying Adult Student, ask such 
specific questions as: Do you think the prophet 
Amos was too severe in his judgment of ruling 
classes who drank? Is there a connection between 
drinking and social injustice? Have young people 
been given an incorrect interpretation of prohibi- 
tion? What could church people do to correct it? 
Have the propagandists for the liquor interests 
sold us a bill of goods in false promises concern- 
ing prosperity, moderation, and the idea that 
liquors belong in the best of homes? What do we 
learn when we compare the drinking habits of 
the French people with those of the Americans? 
What is your church’s program of education and 
action in regard to the evils of the use of alcohol 
for beverage purposes? 

Let the members of the group have eight or 
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ten minutes for reading and discussing the lesson 
materials in small groups. 

Lead the members of the class in a group dis- 
cussion based on three or four significant ques- 
tions that you seek to emphasize. For example, 

1. Is there a close relationship between drink- 
ing habits and social injustice? 

2. Do we need to rethink our Christian strategy 
in handling the problem of alcohol. 

a) What does God expect of us? 

b) How could we be more effective in elimi- 
nating the appeals and the hazards of alcohol 
in our own homes, in our church groups, in our 
community, in the nation? 

3. What does your adult group do, in terms of 
education and action, to get rid of the alcohol 
menace in your community? 

If significant proposals are made, you may want 
to appoint committees for further investigation 
and for making proposals for action. 

You may want to write to the Board of Temper- 
ance, 100 Maryland Avenue, N.E., Washington 
2, D.C., to obtain additional materials and visual 
resources that you may use in the study of this 
lesson. They have developed new educational 
procedures to use in temperance education. 

At the conclusion of the class, you may have 

certain people act out the way they would respond 
to a situation wherein one of their children came 
home and reported that he had just visited a very 
respectable family in the neighborhood. This 
family had served cocktails and had offered drinks 
to the young people. What would be the Christian 
way of handling this kind of problem, respecting 
the personality of the people who were serving 
the beverage, and at the same time trying to 
uphold the Christian ethical standards taught by 
The Methodist Church? Let others demonstrate 
the way they would act in this.situation. 
_ Or you may want to rehearse a second situa- 
tion. Here a group of merchants are having coffee 
together. Two of the number are members of 
your adult group. A third indicates that he is 
planning to sell beer and wine in his store. You 
know that this store is a place where the young 
people gather after school. What should be the 
approach of a Methodist group to such a merchant 
who seeks to serve the whole community? 

This technique is called “reality practice.” Let 
the members of the class actually practice what 
they would do in such a situation. Allow persons 
to try different approaches before the group. Ask 
one or two persons to evaluate this approach. En- 
courage others to try their solutions. 


7 7 7 


THE DICTATOR enjoys the privilege of enshrouding 
his errors; a democracy’s chance for progress 
exists in direct proportion to its ability to keep 
errors out in the open.—From Who Speaks for 
Man? by Norman Cousins; The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1953. 


From Literature and Life 





By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


& The wife of a highly respected man, who oc- 
cupied a position of trust, lived in a comfortable 
little home, equipped with all the modern labor- 
saving devices. Their friends were to be found 
among the upper middle class. So far as anyone 
could see, she had a right to be happy, contented, 
and useful in the community. 

“Then she began drinking.” That is the re- 
porter’s way of telling the story. She was not 
driven to drink by any great sorrow. She was the 
victim of no great psychological catastrophe. She 
was not confronted by any major crisis from which 
she sought escape. But under the social pressure 
of those who could “drink or let it alone” she 
began imbibing to “get a kick out of it” and 
“because they all do it.” 

Within the space of months she was an alcoholic. 
Then came the breakup of her home, a divorce, 
a headlong plunge into dissipation, and finally 
prostitution. There were those who pitied her, 
and there were those others who spoke apprecia- 
tively of her “before she went to pieces.” But 
there were those others who, having been licensed 
by the state, continued to'sell liquor to her. 

Then came the day when, in a drinking bout, 
she met a wastrel and pooled her alcoholism with 
his. The plot was hatched to kidnap a six-year- 
old and use the ransom money to live in drunken 
comfort for the rest of their shabby lives. 

Betrayed by their drunkenness, they were 
picked up by the police, tried, and convicted. 
After some weeks in prison, completely shut away 
from all liquor, she said, “For the first time in 
years my brain is free from alcohol and I can 
again think clearly. It all seems so terrible.” 

Meanwhile the innocent parents of the child 
will go to their graves brokenhearted. The state 
has been put to enormous expense. Scores of 
friends have been shamed and humiliated. Lives 
that might have been splendid have ended in 
stark tragedy. 


’ Intoxicating liquor has a strange way of in- 
flicting injustices upon those who never touch it 
in any way. The liquor business takes the profits 
and leaves-the public to pay the police costs. The 
people who insisted that she take “one more little 
drink” drove on their way without a thought of 
the terrible fate they had inflicted upon a foolish 
woman. 

Follow the train of liquor through all its wind- 
ing ways and you will find it inflicting injustices 
and creating costs at every turn—costs that some- 
one else always has to pay. 
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June 20: How Can We Return to God? 


p——_The Leader in Action 





By RHODA C. EDMESTON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: Hosea 6 and 7. 


OUTLINE 


I. Historical background of Hosea’s message 
II. His analysis of the religious situation 
III. Its significance for present-day living 
IV. The Christian’s responsibility 


I. The historical background of Hosea’s message. 


The prophet Hosea preached in the same gen- 
eral period as Amos. Amos probably prophesied 
in Israel during a very brief period only, 760- 
750 B.c., and Hosea’s ministry came between 750 
and 735 B.c. Hosea, too, worked in the Northern 
Kingdom, Israel; but unlike Amos, who belonged 
to the Southern Kingdom, Judah, Hosea is 
thought to have been a native of Israel. He speaks, 
then, to essentially the same situation as that 
which confronted Amos when he traveled north 
and addressed the people at the royal sanctuary 
at Bethel. 


II. His analysis of the religious situation. 


It is not surprising, therefore, to find him refer- 
ring to the same evils as those denounced by 
Amos. He speaks of swearing, lying, killing, steal- 
ing, and committing adultery (4:2), of wine and 
new wine taking away understanding (4:11); 
and he refers to a time of prosperity when 


Ephraim has said, “Ah, but I am rich, 
I have gained wealth for myself” (12:8). 
But when they had fed to the full, 
they were filled, and their heart was lifted up 
’ (13:6). 


He notes, too, a dependence on the effectiveness of 
sacrifice, for he says that it is not with such that 
God is pleased (6:6). 

He also seems to go deeper than Amos, for he 
traces all of these particular sins to one basic evil 
which is at once the cause and the result of the 
more specific sins that both he and Amos declare 
will bring about ruin of the nation. This basic 
evil is departure from God. At least thirteen times 
in his book he refers to Israel having strayed away 
from or forgotten God, or of a return to Him as 
their only hope.}- 


1 Hosea 3:5; 5:4, 6; 6:1; 7:18, 16; 8:14; 10:12; 11:7, 15; 18: 
6b, 16; 14:1. , 
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The basic figure of his book, drawn from per- 
sonal experience, is that of Israel as the wife of 
Jehovah to whom she has been unfaithful. The 
broken relationship between them which results 
from this is breaking Jehovah’s heart (11:8) 
and is the cause of Israel’s wretched condition. 
She has been unfaithful by worshiping other 
gods to whom Hosea refers as other lovers. Her 
only hope is in being brought back and disciplined 
until right relationships with God can be re-estab- 
lished (2:13-20). 


III. Its significance for present-day living. 


But what has all this to do with the people 
of the United States today? Someone will say, 
“We do not worship idols, nor offer sacrifices 
under a poplar or oak. We worship God.” 

Perhaps we should ask who or what is one’s 
god? Is it the one to whom he says his prayers 
or is it that to which one gives his first allegiance, 
and on which, in the last analysis, he really de- 
pends? What claims are recognized as primary 
by many of us, even those of us who claim the 
name of Christian? Judged by this test, what is 
our god? Is there in America a widespread cult 
of Secularism, whose god is Things? Does it not 
have many followers inside as well as outside our 
churches? 

We might each ask ourselves these questions: 
Which comes first with me, my obligation to sup- 
port causes of the Kingdom or the things I think 
I must have? Do I set aside the tithe first, saying 
in that way that my first loyalty is to God, and 
that the things for me will have to come within: 
the limit of what is left? Do many mothers feel 
that they must accept employment outside the 
home because of the importance they give to 
acquiring additional things for the family, thus 
depriving their children of the sense of security 
or discipline which might prevent much of the 
juvenile crime so prevalent today? 

Is this worship of things, then, a source of crime 
today as it was in the time of Hosea? What of 
a church which spends vast sums on its material 
equipment and only a pittance for missions, al- 
ways increasing the former, but not the latter? 
Always there is the idea that with this additional 
piece of equipment we will be better prepared, 
and then we will think of more for missions. But 
by that time some other thing seems necessary. 

It is interesting to noté that it was when Israel 
was rich and well fed that these evils overtook 
her. Is America, because of her unprecedented 
prosperity, in a peculiarly dangerous situation 
at this point? It may well be so. While there is 
always the danger that anyone may give things 
first place in his life, is it not true that the greater 
our possessions the more likely we are to become 
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“Hosea,” from the Frieze of the Prophets, by John Singer 
Sargent. 


slaves to them and dependent on them? Are we 
in America the slaves of our gadgets, our con- 
veniences, our technical achievements, and secure 
in them to the extent that they inevitably separate 


us from God and interfere with our loyalty to 
him? 


. . when they had fed to the full, 
they were filled, and their heart was lifted up; 
therefore they forgot me (13:6). 


On what do we as a people and a nation de- 
pend? Hosea has a significant word for Israel at 
this point. One expression of their disloyalty to 
God was their reliance on other sources for help. 


Ephraim is like a dove, 
silly and without sense, 
calling to Egypt, going to Assyria 
Woe to them, for they have 
(7:88, 13). 


He speaks of the futility of their hiring allies 
among the nations (8:10), and says also: 


strayed from me! 


For Israel has forgotten his Maker, 
and built palaces; 

and Judah has multiplied fortified cities; 
but I will send a fire upon his cities, 
and it shall devour his strongholds (8:14). 


It was not a preacher but a Justice of the Su- 
preme Court who recently wrote of how danger- 
ous it would be if America were to go shopping 
among the nations of the world for allies, instead 
of guiding the course of foreign affairs by steadfast 
loyalty to principle. It sounds like Hosea talking 
about Israel hiring nations for allies, as she strays 
away from God. Has America in her place of 
world leadership set an example to other nations 
in this matter of dependence upon spiritual forces? 
How do we compare with India at this point? 

Hosea’s appeal, then, in the crisis that his na- 
tion faced was to return to God. “Come, let us 
return: to the Lorn” (6:1). Surely amidst the 
dangers of our time, and the persistent evils in 
and around us we might hear the same appeal. 
But he says also, “Their deeds do not permit 
them to return to their God” (5: 4a). Is that true 
of us too? Are our wrong attitudes and deeds the 
obstacles that stand in the way of our return to 
God? 

Again Hosea states what it is that God demands. 
“For I ‘desire steadfast love” (6:6), undivided 
loyalty. For the Christian it would be acceptance 
or reacceptance of the Christ, not only as Savior, 
but as the Master of life whose teachings are made 
the standard of conduct. It would mean praying 
in all sincerity, “Thy will be done.” One might 
ask himself, “Do I want it done in my life if it 
would make certain demands on me? Do I want 
his will done on earth, in present-day society, 
if it means, for example, a change in race rela- 
tions?” It is a serious thing to pray “Thy will be 
done on earth,” but in such steadfast love and 
loyalty, and only so, we can return to God. Other- 
wise it will have to be said of us too, “Their 
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deeds did not permit them to return to their 
God.” 


IV. The Christian’s responsibility. 


How well have we responded to recent appeals 
to return to God? Do we, too, need to be reminded 
that God desires steadfast love and not sacrifice, 
the knowledge of him rather than burnt offerings? 
Do we tend to rely, not on burnt offerings, but 
on church membership and attendance perhaps? 
Is it worth noting that, while church membership 
has increased, many social evils have remained 
unchanged or have been on the increase? (See 
Adult Student.) Has our love been, as that of 
Israel, 


... like a morning cloud, 
like the dew that goes early away (6:4)? 


In Adult Student also the question is raised, 
Have we as a people strayed so far that it is al- 
most impossible for us to come back? We might 
add, if it is not impossible, what can help to bring 
us back? 

It is interesting to note Hosea’s word to the 
religious leaders of his time, and the responsibility 
he places on them. God is addressing the priests 
as he says, 


My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge; 
because you have rejected knowledge, 
I reject you from being a priest to me'(4:6). 


This is seriously suggestive to all of us in posi- 
tions of Christian leadership. There comes the 
question, Are people being destroyed for lack 
of knowledge about God and his will that I ought 
to have imparted or ought to be imparting? 

But leaders do not carry all the responsibility. 
Each Christian has his share. Each helps by for- 
saking whatever idols may have been claiming 
his allegiance, and personally returning to God 
in undivided loyalty to his will. 

There is then the final word from Hosea for 
us to make our own: 


Let us know, let us press on to know the Lorp; 
his going forth is sure as the dawn; 

he will come to us as the showers, 
as the spring rains that water the earth (6:3). 





p——The Group in Aetion 


By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


The prophet Hosea reveals one of our highest 
interpretations of the redeeming love of God. 
Through this lesson we shall try to help adults 
experience afresh the power of this love. 
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In this series of studies, we have examined 
areas of our lives where we have followed too 
much the devices of our own hearts. Today we 
seek to turn from our militarized self-sufficiency 
to God and in repentance to seek his guidance for 
our lives. 

Seward Hiltner, an authority ‘in the field of 
religion and psychology, states, “A dated emotion, 
like dated coffee, should have been used up at a 
specified time.” 1 Many Americans are suffering 
from the cancerous effects of dated hates that 
are gnawing away at their spiritual lives. An 
alarming number of Americans are suffering 
from diseases that have been caused by their 
hates. In this lesson, we learn that the redeem- 
ing love of God can help us overcome our hatred. 

For overcoming hatred and showing evidences 
of the redeeming love of God, I suggest three 
group procedures which can be used in connec- 
tion with this study: (1) Psychodrama. (2) A 
guided period of worship. (3) A demonstration 
session in the use of techniques to overcome 
hatreds. 

Begin the class with a psychodrama. This is 
the enactment of inner feelings on the part of one 
person who portrays before the group the way 
in which he overcame his hatreds. I remember 
how I was taught to hate all foreigners during 
World War I. I belonged to a gang that banded 
together to fight them on the streets and on the 
school playground. It was not until I participated 
in athletics in high school and college that I 
learned the principle of fair play and not until 
I participated in Christian youth conferences that 
I learned to respect other persons who were of 
different national origins and regional back- 
grounds. 

Ask a mature member of your class to tell how 
he overcame some hatred. It may have been to- 
ward foreigners or toward some political group; 
it may be the hatred of a laborer toward an in- 
dustrialist or vice versa. It may have been based 
on class or racial prejudices. Let the person do 
this very briefly, in four or five sentences if 
possible. Ask him to include the place which God 
and his Christian experience had in overcoming 
this hatred. 

After this psychodrama, let the rest of the 
members of the class get together in little buzz 
groups of two or three people and talk over the 
way in which they have overcome some hatred 
in their own lives. Ask any persons within these 
buzz groups to report briefly the way in which 
they have grown in grace. Ask them to give con- 
crete evidence of the fact that the redeeming love 
of God was at work in their lives. 

Move next to a worship experience which will 
be quiet, meditative, and soul-searching. During 
this worship experience the group may want to 


1 From Self Understanding by Seward Hiltner; Charles Scribners 
Sons, 1951. 
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use the hymn “Dear Lord and Father of Man- 
kind,” and the Scripture passages in this lesson. 
They may ask group members to express through 
prayer their desires for God’s help in overcom- 
ing some personal hatred. They may close with a 
period of guided prayer. 

As the concluding part of the study experience, 
direct the group in ‘a demonstration of ways in 
which they may handle hatreds. Ask them to 
divide into their buzz groups again. Let one per- 
son in the group express his hatreds rather vehe- 
mently. Ask two other people in this same group 


.to listen carefully. Each time this person erupts, 


° 


ask one of them to explain carefully what he 
thinks he means, letting him know in a quiet way 
that he understands his point of view. Then let 
him state with calm Christian conviction his own 
point of view, relating the reasons why he differs. 


After this is over, ask persons to indicate whether . 


the conversation broke down and, if it did, why 
it broke down. Ask them to express their own 
inner feelings and to indicate whether they felt 
they were actually overcoming any of their own 
hatreds in this process. 

You may want to close with a brief expression 
on the part of members in the group of ways in 
which they have found they have overcome their 
own hatreds. 


[From Literature and Life 





By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


The lunch club members applauded their noon- 
day speaker vigorously when he declared that 
“the American people must return to God.” The 
next Sunday morning some of those who were 
most enthusiastic in their approval were out on 
the golf links while the godly were in the house 
of God worshiping. 


% The committee of the Chamber of Commerce 
agreed heartily with the suggestion that the big 
civic parade should place its major emphasis 
upon “old-fashioned patriotism,” with the prin- 
ciple motif of the floats to be “those things which 
have made us great as a nation.” Then they voted 
to hold the parade on Sunday afternoon, with 
the full knowledge that hundreds of children 
would be taken out of Sunday school for the day 
and that every preacher in town would have a 
bad morning of it in his worship service because 
the people were away preparing the floats. 


‘ The president of the corporation was a busi- 
ness leader of the community and one who de- 
clared that the churches of the town must be sup- 
ported. But the Christmas party at the office sent 


more than a score of fathers and half as many 
mothers home to their children on Christmas 
Eve in a half-drunken condition, quite unprepared 
to celebrate a holy occasion with their little ones. 
But all agreed that “we ought to get back to God.” 


Both of them agreed that their preacher was 
right when he said that a revival of religion was 
needed, but both of them placed a wager with a 
bookie on Monday, thus supporting a system 
that had saddled the city with a vicious political 
gang which was extorting millions from the 
public by way of graft. One has to go a long way 
round in getting back to God by any such route. 


’ He was a member of seyeral patriotic organiza- 
tions, and had much to say about “100 per cent 
Americanism” and “the old-time religion.” But 
when the riot developed because a Negro family 
had moved into a “white block,” he was one of 
the chief agitators. When the police undertook 
to break up the disturbance, he was one of those 
who defied the officers. 


’ Besides being a lover of the game, he was by 
instinct a booster for the home town and its teams. 
It seemed perfectly reasonable, therefore, to 
spend the money for season tickets and to go to 
the expense of at least one out-of-town trip with 
the football team. “A man has to have a little 
recreation, you know.” He never stopped to count 
up the exact cost, but one cannot drive three hun- 
dred miles, stop at a good hotel, entertain friends 
at dinner, and place a little wager on the team 
without spending a tidy sum. 

Perhaps that was the reason he said to his pas- 
tor, “I know it is an important cause, and that 
we ought to help; but I have had so many extra 
expenses lately, and with all the money I need for 
the children in school—you know!” And yet he 
believed in a return to God—if he did not have 
to cut down on his football expenditures! 


Yr 7 


For July 


IN THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON SERIES the unit 
“Growth in Christian Living” will be studied 
during the July-September quarter. The July 
topics are: 
July 4: Our Growth 
July 11: Are We Growing as Christians? 
July 18: Growing Through Bible Study 
July 25: Growing Through Prayer 

The unit, “The Bible in the Church in America,” 
in the Adult Bible Course which was begun on 
June 27 will continue through August 8. The 
July topics are: 
July 4: The Bible in Building the Nation 
July 11: The Bible in Frontier Life 
July 18: Rediscovery of the Lost Word 
July 25: The Bible in Modern Missions 
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Leon Cantrell 


The church spire reminds us to lift our hearts and minds 
to God. 


mo—--The Leader in Action 








By RHODA C. EDMESTON 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. See “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Scripture: 2 Kings 17 


OUTLINE 


I. The historical incident presented 

II. The prophetic interpretation 
III. An evaluation of that interpretation 
IV. Present-day significance 


I. The historical incident presented. 


In this chapter of 2 Kings there is the account 
of the final episode in the history of the Northern 
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June 27: 


Judgment Comes 


to a Nation 


(World Service Sunday ) 


Kingdom, Israel. The development of events in 
the two kingdoms preceding this incident, and in 
Judah afterward, can be understood only as seen 
against the backdrop of general world conditions 
in that period. They were situated between the 
rival world powers, Egypt and Assyria. In a sense 
they were buffer states, and often were the butt 
of the jealous maneuvering of Egypt in particular. 

During much of this time both kingdoms were 
subject to Assyria. Egypt, as a means of weaken- 
ing her rival, was always trying to arouse them 
to rebel against their overlord, promising help 
which she was usually unable or unwilling to 
provide when the time came. Most of the time 
there was in the country both a pro-Egyptian and 
a pro-Assyrian party, each advocating the policy 
which its name suggests. The assassination of 
kings and the rapid shifts in dynasty that followed 
the death of Jeroboam II are mostly the acts 
of a party opposing the policy of the ruling king. 

Verses 3 and 4 of chapter 17 reflect this back- 
ground and show that the final crisis in Israel was . 
brought about by one of these acts of scheming and 
rebellion. Hoshea, a subject of Assyria, entered 
into a plot with the king of Egypt and withheld the 
tribute due to Assyria—an act of rebellion. As 
punishment, the king of that country came and 
took him prisoner, laid siege to the capital city of 
Samaria, captured it after three years, and carried 
away captive a considerable proportion of the 
people. His own statement about it is found in 
an inscription (see Adult Student). 


II. The prophetic interpretation. 


In this chapter also we have the prophetic ex- 
planation of this catastrophe, a summary of which 
is found in verses 7 and 18. “And this was so, 
because the people of Israel had sinned against the 
Lorp their God, .. . Therefore the Lorp was very 
angry with Israel, and removed them out of his 
sight; none was left but the tribe of Judah only.” 

This kind of prophetic interpretation of the 
disasters which came upon this people throughout 
the history of the two kingdoms is extremely 
important in the development of their religion. 
It explains why the Israelites did not, like most 
nations when defeated, exchange their religion 
for that of their conquerors. It was because the 
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prophets were there to insist that the disaster did 
not mean that Yahweh was less powerful than the 
gods of their enemy, for their defeat was due to 
their own sin, their failure to keep their part 
of the covenant. 

When Judah, too, ceased to exist as a nedion, 
they did not give up the worship of Jehovah but 
gained a deeper understanding of him. Thus 
the amazing thing happened. The people who 
give the world pure monotheism, the conviction 
that their god was the god of the whole earth, 
was not a world power, but a little nation that 
had gone down to defeat. 


III. An evaluation of that interpretation. 


What of the soundness of this prophetic explana- 
tion of Israel’s fall? Was Jehovah’s punishment 
of her sin, or is a modern writer’s statement about 
it more nearly correct? He says, “Israel fell be- 
cause her wealth excited the greed of Assyria, 
because she lay in the path of Assyria’s conquer- 
ing ambition; these were economic and political 
reasons that had no relation to Israel’s deserts.” 1 
Would it ever have been possible for a tiny nation 
like Israel to maintain herself against powerful 
and aggressive neighbors? 

One answer here is that her only possible hope 
under such circumstances would have lain in keep- 
ing free of entangling alliances. That is precisely 
the things for which the prophets pled decade 
after decade. Their reasons were ethical and re- 
ligious, because the alliances involved deceit and 
treachery, and expressed lack of confidence in 
God. But such conduct, based on ethical prin- 
ciples, would certainly have proved to be high 
statesmanship. 

Then too, the inner decay resulting from the 
social and moral evils which the prophets had 
condemned made her ill prepared to meet the 
attacks of an outside enemy. Throughout the his- 
tory of humanity the downfall of a nation has al- 
ways been brought about quite as much by in- 
ternal decay as by.outside attack. This was as 
true of Rome or modern France as of Israel. 

But whether or not right living could have 
averted the catastrophe from without, her real 
fall was due to sin. “But Israel fell in a deeper 
and more significant way—had, indeed, been fall- 
ing for years before the final crash. Greed, ma- 
terialism, and lust had destroyed national and 
individual character and substituted debasing 
Canaanite forms of worship for the ethical wor- 
ship of Jehovah; for that reason her fall meant 
extinction. When the great catastrophe came, 
Israel had nothing worth saving—not an ideal nor 
a God. Assyria destroyed her political identity, 
but sin had already destroyed her soul.” 2 

Here a difference might be noted between Israel 
and Judah when the latter was finally carried cap- 
tive to Babylon. In his impressive drama, Jere- 





1 Bailey and “— History of the Hebrew Commonwealth; Charles 
“as Sons, 1920. 


miah, Stefan Zweig pictures the exiles as they 
are about to set out on their long trek. Jeremiah 
has helped them find some meaning in their trial, 
to see in it the purpose of God for them.. As a 
result, despair gives way to hope so that they 
go, to the amazement of their captors, singing like 
conquerers rather than like a vanquished people. 

One of the captors remarks, “See how they are 
walking to meet the sun. His light shines on their 
foreheads, and they themselves shine with the 
strength of the sun. Mighty must their God be.” 

“Their God?” says another. “Have we not 
broken down his altars? Have we not conquered 
him?” To which the first responds, “Who can 
conquer the invisible? Men we can slay, but the 
God who lives in them we cannot slay. A nation 
can be controlled by force; its spirit never.” 

That this group did take with them at least a 
remnant of their faith is proved by the fact that 
it lived on and grew brighter through the years 
of the Exile and inspired the group of idealists 
to return when the opportunity came, even when 
prudence and material considerations would have 
favored their staying in Babylon. Something of 
this faith has enabled this people to maintain 
their identity through the centuries down to 
modern times. In the midst of persecution and 
adversity, even while lacking the external equip- 
ment of nationhood, such as homeland or political 
organization, they have remained a distinct peo- 
ple. 

In all this we see in at least two ways, the im- 
portance of ethical wholeness, integrity of soul, 
for the life of a nation. (1) It may be the means 
of maintaining its formal identity. (2) In itself 
it is the one thing about a people or a nation that 
cannot be destroyed by external foes. Without it 
a nation is sure, sooner or later, to meet defeat; 
and then defeat, like that of Israel, will mean ex- 
tinction because there is nothing worth saving. 


IV. Present-day significance. 


But what is the significance of all this for us 
in America? 

1. If we really believed this, would we have 
been thrown into such panic as we viewed the 
communist state? Seeing a nation building for 
the future on such practices as the strangulation 
of truth in the interests of state policy, curtailing 
human liberty, denying spiritual values, and 
loudly declaring that economic interests are cen- 
tral in life, would we not have been assured that 
by such a course it would bring ruin on itself 
and either go down in defeat or be obliged to 
change its emphasis? In either case, it would 
have ceased to be our archenemy. Could we not 
then have acted with more poise, taking our 
stand always on the side of righteousness and 
positive good will, and so being strong at their 
points of weakness? 

2. Might not such integrity, also, be our strong- 
est defense? Would not consistent action, accord- 
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ing to ethical principles, in our national policy 
build such confidence in us among the peoples 
of the world that their support would be a mighty 
fortress? Are they not often afraid to trust us 
or follow us wholeheartedly because our line of 
conduct varies according to what seems expe- 
dient? But a policy based on ethical principles 
is consistent, dependable. What would an honest 
concern about and support of social justice for 
all classes and groups, in our own country and 
elsewhere, contribute to the checking of com- 
munism anywhere? Why can we not see clearly 
enough to distinguish between communism and 
honest efforts for social reform, and recognize the 
latter as our allies? Is it because we are blinded 
by the lack of wholehearted devotion to righteous- 
ness? May not this in the end be the cause of our 
downfall? 

3. What of the importance of such integrity in 
creating a soul for America that could not be de- 
stroyed by any outward circumstance any more 
than could that of Judah, when those people faced 
exile with sun on their faces and a faith in their 
hearts? 

But is there, on the contrary, evidence of in- 
ternal disintegration in the life of America? Is 
there self-indulgence, soft living, a slavery to 
things, a lack of loyalty to principle in personal 
living, social injustice, racial discrimination, gov- 
ernmental policy based on expediency, not to 
say narrow personal and class interests? (See 
Adult Student.) Is the situation as dangerous 
for the United States in the twentieth century 
as it was for Israel in the eighth? Certainly the 
weapons for destruction are more dangerous. 
Must we, too, go down before disaster, and our 
fall mean extinction because we have nothing 
worth saving? Not an ideal or a God to whom we 
are loyal? These ethical and spiritual laws are 
unchangeable and remain the same from age to 
age. 

On the other hand, is there not a great wealth 
of generosity, a desire to serve, concern for social 
justice among the American people, and the heri- 
tage of a great tradition of ‘high principled living? 
High ideals, wide vision, and loyal devotion went 
into the framing of the Constitution and the mak- 
ing of laws. There is still loyal devotion to these 
and the God in whose character they are rooted. 
It is the business of the Christian Church to nour- 
ish and cultivate and inspire all such, and give 
fearless guidance in all these areas. We have rich 
resources for this in the teaching of the prophets 
of Judaism and most of all in the word and life 
and spirit of him whom we call Lord. Only so 
shall we avert the tragedies that come upon a 
nation that forgets God. We can do it by re- 
newed loyalty to him and his requirements for 
righteous living. 


for the ways of the Lorp are right, 
and the upright walk in them, 
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but transgressors stumble in them 
(Hosea 14:9). 


It is eternally true that 


Righteousness exalts a nation, 
but sin is a reproach to any people 
(Proverbs 14:34). 


p The Group in Action 





By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


This is the last session in this unit of study. 
It may be well to ask the group to evaluate the 
experiences they have had. 

Christian learning involves the gaining of new 
insights that God has revealed to the student as 
he has searched the Scriptures and shared his 
experiences with others. It involves the mastery 
of new skills in human relationships as persons 
bring the ethical teachings of the prophets to bear 
on human life. In this lesson we want to see what 
new insights’ and new skills the adults have 
learned as a result of their study. 

We are dealing specifically with a person’s _ 
highest loyalty in life. Is the loyalty of our people 
to God, or to materialism, militarism, secularism, 
or self-centeredness? It raises a profound religious 
question: Have we shifted our loyalty from a 
complete trust in God to a trust in these other 
things? It points out that the Bible teaches us that 
nations which have done so in the past have been 
doomed to failure. 

Perhaps a committee of class members should 
prepare this lesson together. They may want 
someone to read the Scripture lesson in its en- 
tirety and to ask some person to give a brief 
summary and application of its teaching. This 
assignment would be made in advance. After the 
lesson has been summarized; a member of the 
committee might ask the question: What are the 
ethical foundations for survival of any nation? 
The group may want to review some of the teach- 
ings of the other lessons. It may be well for the 
committee to ask some persons to look over these 
lessons again. You may ask persons to do this 
when they come into the class on Sunday morn- 
ing so that they will be prepared to summarize 
in a brief fashion. 

Next the group may want to discuss: What are 
the ways we must change in America if we are 
to show our allegiance to God by fulfilling his 
moral demands? 

Finally the group may want to discuss the 
question: What changes have these studies made 
in me? Have I learned any spiritual insights 
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through these experiences? Have I learned how 
to apply any of these teachings? 

In conclusion it may prove interesting to let 
the group evaluate itself. 

Did the group improve in its ability to discuss 
a question? 

Were more people participating as the study 
progressed? 

Did understanding between members increase? 

Did the meaning of the Scriptures become 
clearer as individuals studied them and tried to 
apply them? 


(ie Literature and Life 





By ROY L. SMITH 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


& The mayor of a great American city was leav- . 


ing a public gathering where a brilliant address 
had been made by a visiting speaker. In the 
course of his speech he had made an impassioned 
plea for “leadership” and the mayor was quite 
obviously impressed. 

“But according to my experience,” he said to 
a friend, “the real need in this community is for 
‘followship.’ We have the leadership. Our Board 
of Education, for example, has done a magnificent 
job in planning our school system. They have had 
scientific studies made and they have forecast 
the needs of our children for the next twenty- 
five years. But the people have turned down 
every bond issue that would have made the im- 
provements possible. 

“I am a frequent attendant upon the services 
of the churches of this city. I have heard some 
of the wisest counsel offered to our citizens from 
the pulpits, and I have watched it ignored. 

“The judge of our juvenile court and our chief 
of police have been making a very careful study 
of the question of juvenile crime, and they are of 
the opinion that careless parents are to blame 
for much of our difficulty. They have appealed 
to the people through the newspapers, in public 
meetings, and by utterances from the bench. But 
drinking is on the increase inside our homes, and 
fathers continue to boast at their dinner ‘tables 
of the way they have broken the traffic laws and 
bribed the traffic officers to escape a court sum- 
mons. You can’t do that in the presence of young 
boys without producing an impression. 

“Tf the law enforcement officials, the preachers, 
and the cultural and educational leaders of our 
city could have the support—the active support 
—of even one half of our citizens during the next 
five years we could transform this city. But we 
must have ‘followship’ as well as leadership.” 


It is common knowledge that the collapse of 
the French nation during the early stages of 
World War II was directly due to the moral dis- 
integration which had been going on for twenty 
years previously. A people among whom there is 
the highest percentage of atheism of any country 
of Europe presented the poorest display of patri- 
otic fortitude. No nation has long survived the 
decay of its religious faith. 


Study the records of any city and it will be 
discovered that in those communities in which 
church and Sunday-school attendance is high, 
the arrests of juveniles as well as adults is low. 
The favorable record of “dry” towns in this re- 
spect is too well known to need repeating. Right- 
eousness still exalts a nation, and sin is still 
an undermining force to any people. 
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Economic Depression—A Christian 
Concern 


(Continued from page 14) 


weapons of war, but by wheat and by cotton; by 
milk and by wool, by meat and by timber and by 
rice. 

“These are words that translate into every 
language on earth.” 

We are told that the United States is able to 
produce more than it is possible to merchandise 
within our continental borders. If this is a reality, 
we can direct our work to help other peoples to 
develop, and to assist them to know the blessings 
of better standards of living. Poverty and need 
are germs of wars. We can secure a permanent 
kind of peace by removing the bases of conflicts 
among men. Only peace is the essential soil for 
economic prosperity, and it is tragic to think that 
people fear that peace brings depressions. 

To prevent depression we must direct our 
economy toward true Christian motivation and 
leadership. Only Christian leadership can discover 
the social injustices and needs of our society and 
bring together its material and spiritual resources 
to secure economic stability. 


: 7 + 


Government Controls 


WuatT IS government itself, but the greatest of 
all reflections on human nature? If men were 
angels, no government would be necessary. If 
angels were to govern men, neither external nor 
internal controls on government would be neces- 
sary. In framing a government which is to be 
administered by men over men, the greatest 
difficulty lies in this: you must first enable the 
government to control the governed; and in the 
next place oblige it to control itself—James 
Madison. 
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The Leader in Action 








By CHESTER WARREN QUIMBY '° | 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


Remember: We begin our study for teaching 
well in advance, not later than Monday. I pre- 
pared for writing these directions by reading Bal- 
comb’s text (Adult Student) , making notes on the 
margin. Then I took a long walk and turned ideas 
over in my mind. Then I “slept on the matter,” 
letting my subconscious mind gather further 
items. With all of these in hand I sat down and 
wrote out an outline. Later, after more mulling 
over matters, I proceeded with the writing. Now 
you do similarly if you wish to teach well. 

Read all the Scripture references at once. It may 
be all right for students to spread them over the 
week—which I very much doubt—but you need 
them all at the start. Next, read the text carefully, 
pencil in hand, marking points which impress you 
and which you may wish to use. Note in the 
margin any ideas or illustrations for future refer- 
ence or use. 

You will note that in this lesson you have far 
more material than you can possibly use. You 
really have here three lessons in one. I suggest 
you look over the three parts and choose the one 
for teaching which seems to you to be most help- 
ful to your class’s situation. We can now begin 
our study for teaching. 

First: Balcomb discusses the place of the Bible 
in public worship. Note what he says about the 
use of the Bible in public worship having a his- 
tory going back to the synagogue worship of the 


Jews of the pre-Christian era. It may be added. 


that other religions which have sacred books, 


1 Mr. Quimby is professor of religion and philosophy, Kentucky 
Wesleyan College. 
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June 6: The Bible 
in Group Worship 


as the Mohammedan Koran, also use them in 
their worship services. The Roman Catholic Mass 
is honeycombed with Scripture. Roman Catholic 
churches always have pictures on their walls of 
the fourteen stations of the cross, and their win- 
dows show many scenes from the New Testament. 
Thus the small Catholic boy absorbs considerable 
Bible as he sits, looking and wiggling. 

Then Balcomb goes on to show why the Bible, 
if properly read in public worship, is so effective. 
Note what he says about (a) its appeal to our per- 
sonal lives, (b) its declarations concerning the 
character of God, and (c) the weight of tradition 
behind the custom. The latter point and his foot- 
ball illustration may not catch fire with you. You 
can let it pass without stressing it. 

Now ask your class: What does the reading of 
the Scripture at the church mean to them? How 
closely do they listen? Can they recall what was 
read from the pulpit last Sunday? Or the Sun- 
day before? Do any great readings of the Bible 
stand out in their minds? 

What does the class think about churches that 
omit the Bible reading? A couple of Sundays ago 
I supplied a pulpit where the order of service 
had no place for reading the Scriptures. When 
I got down to the place for “Announcements,” I 
announced, “I will read to you from the Second 
Letter of Peter, chapter 1.” So they got some 
Bible that morning! 

If the Bible is not clearly read at your services, 
with simplicity and meaning, with a brief explana- 
tion of why the particular passage is used, and a 
bit of background to the chapter if necessary; 
then you are in a delicate situation. Someone, or a 
committee, or the district superintendent should | 
kindly but firmly interview your pastor. As for 
me, I should insist on the reading from the best 
modern translation. Shouldn’t we use the transla- 
tions which clarify and make the reading of the 
Word most meaningful to us? Discuss this with 
your class. 


Adult Bible Course 




















Second: Balcomb now takes up the subject of 
“Planning Devotions.” How does your church 
conduct its devotional services in the church class, 
the Woman’s Society of Christian Service, and 
prayer meeting? Talk this over together. Does the 
class think that, as a rule, these “exercises” as they 
are wrongly called, contribute anything vital, or 
are they just a delaying game to shield late 
comers? 

Recently I taught a church-school class of 
middle-aged men. We had a small classroom to 
ourselves. A young woman came in to play the 
devotional hymns for us. What! Cannot any of 
the men play the piano? These were college- 
trained, professional men for the most part. Now 
what was their devotional opening like? Well, 
you know. They had a second-rate “song book.” 
The leader called, “Someone name a number!” 
And someone did—an insipid, inconsequential 
something. And then someone called for another, 
and we also sang two verses of a third. 

After that someone read, not too well, the lesson 
for the day. Then we all repeated—repeated is 
right—the Lord’s Prayer. And that was devotions! 
I guess that this meaningless “devotional” was 
repeated ten thousand times in Methodist 
churches that day. Talk this over among your- 
selves, for this practice of so-called devotional 
services is well-nigh universal. 

Balcomb gives some simple, vital, and forth- 
right suggestions on the proper conduct of wor- 
ship—suggestions a thoughtful person can follow 
if he will put his mind to it. Note how he hints 
that getting someone to “lead the devotions” is 
a most difficult task. Few will consent. And those 
who do consent often do it no differently from 
the way described above. 

Let me illustrate indirectly. In a small church 
which I once served was a furniture dealer, W. E. 
Wittenmeyer. He was a modest ‘man, sincere, 
and upright. In an official board meeting we were 
planning finances. A special appeal would have 
to be made to the congregation. Who would do it? 
There followed a long and vast silence. Looking 
about and seeing none was about to volunteer, 
he rose quietly and said, “I will make the appeal. 
I am never ashamed to ask for money for my 
Lord.” Magnificent! 

Now the point is this: Why should not any 
Christian, indeed every Christian who has even 
a little ability, step forward when leadership in 
devotions is sought, quietly rise, and say, “I will 
do so. I am always glad to assist in leading Christ’s 
people into fellowship with the Father!” What 
keeps us from saying that? Is it timidity? Or lack 
of the know-how? Or is it poverty of our own 
inner devotional life so that we are embarrassed 
by our spiritual nakedness and feel out of place? 
Have the class talk this over in all honesty! 

Note now what Balcomb says about the place 
of Scripture, hymns, and prayer in the worship 
service. Note the sources of helps which he gives. 


Note, finally, Balcomb’s directions for the order 
of a proper service based on a proper theme: 
adoration, communication, and dedication. This is 
a simple and effective order. One need not use it, 
and it only. There are other simple orders. But 
Balcomb is a thousand times right that some 
order, some proper theme, some planned proce- 
dure is a must if, as a group, we are to enter to- 
gether into the holy presence of the Most High 
God, and know his presence among us. 

Third: Balcomb introduces the matter of the 
Bible in family devotions. Again he moves out 
beyond the Bible alone into the whole problem 
of how family devotions should be conducted. 

Ask members of the class who observe family 
devotions to Gescribe their plan. What methods 
do they find most satisfactory? When do they hold 
them? What difficulties do they experience? 

Now for those who do hold family Bible read- 
ing, but meet with obstacles, and those who do 
not keep family devotions, you have Balcomb 
coming to the rescue. He now outlines methods 
and means to aid in this practice. Note what he 
says about table grace, devotions at mealtime, the 
use of hymns, the sharing in the reading by the 
whole family, memorizing passages. Discuss these 
with the class in hope that some may gather prac- 
tical help. If you can succeed here, you have suc- 
ceeded indeed! 

’ Let me close by bearing witness. My father was 
a manufacturing optician, and a godly man. He 
observed Bible reading and family prayers some- 
what on the order Balcomb outlines. I first heard 
the Bible read while lying in the cradle by the 
supper table. Six evenings a week after supper, 
at the table, Father read the Book. When I left 
home in my twenty-first year I had, therefore, 
heard him read portions of the Scriptures some 
six thousand times! Can you imagine what six 
thousand readings from the Scriptures can do for 
a growing boy? Think it over, and figure it out! 


fp——The Group in Action 





By CHARLES T. MORGAN * 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


Your purpose for this lesson is to stress the 
place of the Bible in group worship. Point out all 
the phases of church life where worship services 
are used, the high point of which is the eleven 
o’clock hour on Sunday morning. It might be 
worth while to hold this class session in the sanc- 
tuary. 

As the discussion leader, it is necessary that 
you make your plans well in advance. Assign- 


1 Mr. Morgan is president, Wood Junior College, Mathiston, 
Mississippi. 
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ments should be made the previous Sunday or at 
least early in the week. The topic assignments 
suggested below may be adapted to fit your situa- 
tion. 

1. The physical aspects of worship—One mem- 
ber of the class could be asked to report on how 
the appointments and condition of the room affect 
worship. Heat, light, noise, order of room, clean- 
liness, and other factors should be considered. He 
should comment on the good features as well as 
the poor. 

2. Church architecture and worship.—If{ you 
have an architect in your community, ask him to 
speak for five minutes on church architecture. 
Why is it as it is? What should it be like and why? 
If an architect is not available, an rt teacher or 
a’teacher of the humanities will be good. 

3. The effectiveness of the Scriptures—The 
Bible and worship have grown up together. Select 
one of the best readers of your class to point out 
the beauty of the Psalms and to read a selection 
from one. Balcomb says the Scripture is effective 
because “it never strays from the experiences of 
human life.” This is a big idea. Dwell upon it, 
mentioning the different kinds of literature found 
in the Bible. A second reason, continues Balcomb, 
“for the usefulness of the Bible in worship is that 
it transmits the loftiest sustained tradition in the 
world.” Here is one of the truly great ideas of this 
lesson. Discuss its meaning, dwelling upon Bal- 
comb’s football illustration and others. - 

4. The Bible in public worship.—This class 
member should stress that the whole order of a 
worship service should be saturated with Scrip- 
ture. What do you think of worship services with 





no Scripture reading? The minister who reads 
poorly misses one of the greatest opportunities in 
the service. Comment upon your agreement or dis- 
agreement with this statement. What would wor- 
ship be like without the Bible? How do the peo- 
ples worship who do not accept the Bible? 

5. Planning the devotional service.—This par- 
ticipant should explain the phrase, “the priesthood 
of believers.” This is another of the truly great 
ideas in today’s lesson. Literature about Martin 
Luther and his reforms will be helpful. Other 
topics for this person are: the importance of a 
definite theme; the choice and use of hymns; the 
planning of the prayer. What are the three moods 
which every worship service’should promote? 

After these discussions, the five participants 
could come to the front for further discussion. 
Give each a program of a typical Sunday worship 
service. Is our Sunday-morning service really wor- 
shipful? It may be very good or it may not be. 
Do not be afraid to discuss it freely. Invite your 
pastor to be present; he will appreciate it. As the 
members of the group consider the question, keep 
the discussion in a spirit of friendliness and good 
will. How successfully are the Scriptures used? If 
your service is falling short of the ideas developed 
today you might get a church committee appointed 
to study the whole order of service, striving for 
more effective group worship. Your class might 
prepare a worship service for the opening of the 
Sunday school, or a Sunday-evening service, or 
even a Sunday-morning service. 

In. closing, be sure to thank all who have par- 
ticipated, and whet the appetite for next Sunday’s 
lesson. 


June 13: The Bible as a Daily Guide 


p the Leader in Action 





By CHESTER WARREN QUIMBY 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


Note the suggestion in Adult Student: Read the 
lesson from your Bible. Evidently Balcomb ex- 
pects the teacher to know at the start his Scrip- 
ture references, and not read them along piece- 
meal through the week. And as always, we begin 
our preparation early. I began this one late one 
week but was not sufficiently prepared to write it 
until well into the next week. It takes time, study, 
and thought before one can teach well. 

Note the theme for today’s study: “The Bible as 
a Daily Guide.” This seems to reverse. the point 
in the lesson two Sundays ago that the Bible is 
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not to be read for its practical aids or helps to 
“success.” But here the meaning is different. 
“Daily guide” here means help in living out one’s 
Christian life. Most Christians—yes, I said most 
—are not getting much help. Recently in an adult 
class I taught, a most gracious and well-educated 
middle-aged woman exclaimed, “I never did read 
my Bible much because I never got anything out 
of it when I read it—if you want the honest truth.” 

Discuss the question of what we expect Bible 
reading to mean to us. Will each time and each 
passage be equally meaningful? Get the class to 
discuss ways in which Bible reading has been 
helpful to them. Why do we sometimes neglect 
Bible reading? If we think it is lack of time, do 
we need to reconsider our pattern of activities? 
Reading must result in doing. To read and not to 
do is, in its way, worse than not to read at all. It 
means one reads for no serious purpose. But 
where reading results in action—that is real read- 
ing. 
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I can repeat Balcomh’s illustration in reverse. 
In one church where I served was Mr. Jay. He 
was a professional man of large, though not fat, 
physical proportions. He had been converted late 
in life, and was a blunt and rough-speaking man, 
though neither profane nor obscene. He was presi- 
dent of the local school board. It irked him that 
the principal of schools did not regularly attend 
church. He thought the principal should set an 
example for the youth of the town. 

Now the principal, Mr. Jym, was a small, timid 
man. One day, huge Mr. Jay met little Mr. Jym 
on the street, and, towering over him, blurted out, 
“Jym, why don’t you go to church?” After that, 
I saw Mr. Jym in church every Sunday morning! 
Over the years Mr. Jay had done little Bible 
reading, but now he was vigorous in its doing! 
Good doing, too! 

Balcomb discusses Bible reading and health. 
Ask your class, Does reading the Bible have any 
advantageous aid to good health?- If so, when and 
how? Can the class give any experiences or ex- 
amples? One must have care here for there are 
healthy people all about us who ignore the Bible. 
And ill people who read it! Can the Bible ever be 
a direct aid to health? 

I once met a parishioner on the street, and 
asked him, among other things, about his wife. 
He told me, “She’s been down with the flu for a 
couple of weeks, but she’s beginning to get up 
and around.” “I wish you had told me,” I said, “I 
would have called.” “Oh, you couldn’t have done 
her any good,” he answered. He, like most, did 
not believe there is any connection between re- 
ligion and health. But today, with psychosomatics 
—the science of how the mind affects the body and 
its health—we know religion does affect health. 
Here is where the Bible comes in. As Proverbs 
stated centuries ago, “A cheerful heart is a good 
medicine.” 

This is how the Bible bolsters health. It quiets, 
encourages, and strengthens the mind. 


Thou dost keep him in perfect peace, 
whose mind is stayed on thee, 


says the good Book. A mind serene, trusting, and 
unworried is not burning up energy needed for 
recovery. Indeed, it is storing up strength which 
increases health. A friend of mine, visiting in a 
hospital, was scolded by a surgeon for his religious 
attitude. “For,” said the doctor, “‘so many persons 
ruin their health by religion.” 

“But how many more,” answered my friend, 
“have saved the surgeon from disaster at the 
operating table by their quiet faith. They have 
gone to the operating room, not fearful and tense, 
but relaxed and quiet, saying ‘The Lorp is my 
shepherd, I shall not want.’” The physician was 
not only blunt but honest. “You have me there,” 
he said. Bible reading can promote health. 

Balcomb’s next point concerns building a faith, 
beginning with the basic beliefs we hold. Some 
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What do you get from the Bible when you read it? 


persons are very much bothered because of cer- 
tain doubts and questions they may have. This is 
not necessarily atheism or disbelief, but just 
plain honesty. A woman said to me, “But we’ve 
been taught not to question, for that is doubting, 
and doubting is sin.” “No, not this kind of doubt- 
ing,” I said, “for honest doubt leads to questions, 
questions lead to facts, facts lead to knowledge, 
knowledge leads to truth, truth leads to certainty, 
and certainty is the end of doubt.” As Tennyson 
put it, 


There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds. 


The first step is, as Balcomb suggests, strip one- 
self to what he really believes, not ought to, or 
could or might, but actually believes, and go on 
from there. An acorn of belief stoutly held can 
become an oak of faith. It will take time, storms 
may rock the sapling, but eventually there—the 
mighty oak! . 

Balcomb’s fourth point states that in the Bible 
are principles not rules. Note carefully his defini- 
tion of principle and rules, and note also his illus- 
trations. Discuss this with the class, and get it 
clear in their minds. When I was a boy in New 














Hampshire the Sabbath rules of the old Puritans 
were in some part still in effect—no work in the 
fields, shop, or store; no playing by children with 
weekday toys as balls, tops, dolls, games, bicycles, 
and “ordinary” books, nor any shouting or loud 
noise. (We did not have boresome Sundays, 
either!) 

All this was an attempt to put into specific prac- 
tice the commandment, “Remember the sabbath 
day to keep it holy.” “Keep it holy” was the prin- 
ciple. The rules attempted to make that effective. 
Here is the everlasting dilemma of the Christian. 
If he has principles, he must have rules to make 
them effective. But when he gets the rules, he 
often forgets the principle behind the rules and 
thus destroys the principle. So the Bible gives 
principles, as “Love your enemies” or “Keep the 
Sabbath holy,” but leaves you to work out how 
these can best be done. Note again Balcomb’s illus- 
tration of how rules can kill principles. Yet re- 
member, principles without practice are dead. 

Finally, Balcomb discusses the Bible as a 
stimulus instead of a sedative. It is a spur, not a 
holdback. And that irks us. We want to be left 
undisturbed. I suspect that a good deal of the 
controversy raised over the Revised Standard 
Version of the Bible originates here. People want 
to be left with the old phrases which have become 
second-nature singsong in their ears. Do familiar 


rhythmic phrases ever lull us into quietness? But. 


a different translation startles us and goads us, 
and we resent it. 

I once heard a college president say that much 
of the objection of church people to the new 
* knowledge of the Bible was due to sheer laziness. 
The objectors were just too “sot in their ways” 
to change. They did not want to go through the 
trouble of adjusting their thinking to the new 
ideas.. That took too much effort. 

Compare this with an old saint past eighty years 
of age when Moffatt’s translation in modern 
speech first came out years ago. He seized upon it 
with delight and buried himself in it. He wanted 
the Word of God in the freshest possible fashion. 
By the way, How many in your class have one 
or more of the new translations and use them? 
Talk this over with the class. 





The Group in Action 








By CHARLES T. MORGAN 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


You might plan to have eight class members— 
four pairs—lead the discussion for this lesson, al- 
though occasionally it is stimulating to use per- 
sons from outside the class. 

Prepare, if possible, a table that will seat eight 
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people at the head of the class, using only one 
side and the ends. If it is impossible to have a 
table, then use eight chairs arranged in a semi- 
circle at the front of the classroom. It might be 
more informal to have the pairs scattered about 
the table, rather than sitting together. 

When making these assignments, be sure each 
person has a copy of Adult Student for June. 
Show him where to find the lesson material that 
will help him with his topic. It may be that some 
of these pairs will want to get together ahead for 
a practice session, but guard against a formal, 
stiff presentation. 

You, as the discussion leader, should be pre- 
pared to pull up the lags if they come, and it is, of 
course, your job to make the transitions from 
one topic to another according to a prearranged 
time schedule. 

1. Mental health and the Bible Assign two 
people to make a special study of mental health. 
If you have a doctor in the class, use him. If you 
do not, invite one from the community to help 
with this part of the discussion. You may not have 
time for research yourself but any nearby libra- 
rian will help you find material, books and maga- 
zines, that will be helpful. Instruct the two par- 
ticipants that they are to talk back and forth 
between them on the subject of mental health. 
What do these expressions mean: “To go to 
pieces”? “Fly off the handle”? “Pull oneself to- 
gether”? What is an integrated person? In his 
book, On Being a Real Person, Harry Emerson 
Fosdick has much to say about this. Jesus was 
continually making people whole. What does this 
mean? How can the Bible be a good textbook for 
mental health? 

2. The Bible and a positive faith—Assign two 
people of the class to study and discuss this sub- 
ject. How may the use of the Bible strengthen our 
faith? Some biblical characters had periods of 
doubting. What answers did they find? What do 
we learn from their experiences? Emphasize the 
values of the Bible for daily study and devotions. 

3. The Bible gives principles, not rules.—In 
getting participants for this discussion, try to find 
the two people in your class better suited for this 
topic than any other two. They, like the others, 
are to discuss the subject between them for the 
allotted time. What are the differences between 
principles and rules? Some examples may be 
given. What are the values of having biblical prin- 
ciples rather than rules? 

4. The Bible as a stimulus, not a sedative.— 
This pair of members would discuss Christianity 
as a religion of action as well as of faith. If we 
used the Sermon on the Mount as a daily guide, 
what effect would it have on our pattern of living? 
Where would it lead us? 

Be sure to leave time for active class participa- 
tion at the end. Let the members of the class di- 
rect questions to any member of the panel or to 


1 On Being a Real Person, by Harry Emerson Fosdick; Harper 
and Brothers, 1943. 
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any pair. Jot down a few questions of your own 
during the discussions. If the questions do not 
come spontaneously from the class, though they 
probably will, you can pitch in your own. 

In closing, take a moment to summarize what 
has been done and to clinch the fact that in all 


these matters the Bible can be a real guide for 
Christian living. ; 

It may be well to raise some questions, starting 
the class thinking about next Sunday’s discussion. 
Ask them to bring their copies of Adult Student 
with them next Sunday. 


June 20: The Bible in Social Reform 


moaa———The Leader in Action 








By CHESTER WARREN QUIMBY 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


This is the hardest lesson of this unit to teach. 
You will need, therefore, to do your best prepara- 
tion by beginning early and working late. Read 
not only the seven Scripture references given for 
the week, but also those Balcomb adds in his text, 
and those given below. All of these Scripture ref- 
erences are essential. 

Balcomb begins by noting that the Bible is a 
reformer’s book. Before you state this, ask the 
class, what kind of book they think the Bible is. 
You'll get answers like “God’s Word” and “a book 
of salvation,” which are true enough, but do not 
come to much of a point. But, says Balcomb, the 
Bible is a reformer’s book. Ask the class, What is 
a reformer? Ask also, How could the Bible help a 
reformer? 

Most individuals go to the Bible for personal 
inspiration, peace of mind, and strengthening of 
faith. Only rarely do individuals turn to the Scrip- 
tures for power and insight to change the social 
order and make a better society. Yet that is a 
central purpose of the Bible. 

The Christian religion is an ethical faith. That 
is, it emphasizes the relation not only of God to 
the individual, but also neighbor with neighbor. 
Ethics are concerned with moral principles and 
ideals for human character and action. 

All too little do we emphasize this. Look at 
the questions we ask a candidate for church mem- 
bership. Do we ever require of them answers to 
questions like these: Will you promise, with God 
as your helper, to love your neighbor, all neigh- 
bors, as yourself? Will you promise, as far as your 
time, means, and strength permit, to assist in all 
reforms which aim toward banishing the ills 
and injustices of society, and establishing a Chris- 
tian social order? If we insisted on these, who 
would join us? 

In the Communion service, in its invitation, we 
do have the phrase that all may come to the 
Lord’s table who “are in love and charity with 


your neighbors.” But if we should enforce that, 
excluding all who were not in good report with 
their neighbors, how few might partake that Sun- 
day! 

Balcomb is right, however. The Bible is a book 
of social reform. It is ethical from beginning to 
end. You will do well to note carefully and look 
up each of his illustrations. Let us add a few 
others. . 

Cain and Abel (Genesis 4) quarrel over the 
best way to offer sacrifices. The dispute ends in 
murder. Offerings to God resulting in murder! 
The two do not go together. 

There are the Hebrew slaves in Egypt, and God 
moves to liberate them (Exodus 3 through 5). 
“Let my people go”—go from economic bondage. 
God is against economic oppression. 

There are the laws of Exodus 20 through 23. 
Glance through them, noting that most of them 
deal with matters of neighbor with neighbor. 
Others can be found in Deuteronomy 12 and 
following chapters. 

There is the great statement in 1 Samuel 15: 22- 
23 where all forms of worship take second place 
to obedience to the divine will. The story of 
Naboth’s vineyard in 1 Kings 21 emphasizes the 
injustice done to Naboth by Queen Jezebel. The 
prophet Elijah condemns her in the name of God 
for her wickedness to the little vineyard owner. 

Turn to Psalms 15. “Who shall dwell on thy 
holy hill?” That is, who is fit to worship God in 
the Temple? For an answer, not belief, not or- 
thodoxy is given. Rather, only he is fit who treats 
his neighbor honorably. He who “does what is 
right,” “speaks truth,” “does not slander,” “does 
no evil,” “nor takes up a reproach against his 
neighbor,” “does not take a bribe.” Only such a 
man is fit to worship God. 

In Isaiah, one hears the same note: “I have had 
enough of burnt offerings”—enough of elaborate 
costly worship. Rather, 


“cease to do evil, 
learn to do good; 
seek justice, 
correct oppression; 
defend the fatherless, 
plead for the widow.” 


The same thought is repeated in Amos 5:21, 24: 
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Three Lions 





In the Sermon on the Mount, Jesus taught us to turn the other cheek and to love our enemies. “Christ on the 


Mountain,” by C. Arnold Slade. 


“I hate, I despise your feasts, 
and I take no delight in your solemn assemblies. 


But let justice roll down like waters, 
and righteousness like an ever-flowing stream.” 
Hear how Micah (6:8) confirms this principle 


that right relations are of primary importance to 
God: 


He has showed you, O man, what is good; 
and what does the Lorp require of you 
but to do justice, and love kindness, 
and to walk humbly with your God? 


In the last chapter of the Old Testament, Malachi 
asserts, “All the arrogant and evil doers will be 
stubble.” 

When one turns to the New Testament and 
Jesus, the same emphasis continues. Early in 
Luke’s story of the Nativity, Mary says, 


He has shown strength with his arm, | 
he has scattered the proud in the imagination of 
their hearts, 
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he has put down the mighty from their thrones, 
and exalted those of low degree; 

he has filled the hungry with good things, 

and the rich he has sent empty away. 


We remember too, in Luke 3, John the Baptist’s 
stern words to those wishing to make proper prep- 
aration to receive the coming Kingdom, “He who 
has two coats, let him share with him who has 
none; and he who has food, let him do likewise.” 
We are familiar with Jesus’ insistence that we 
turn the other cheek, and love our enemies. 

There is the parable in Luke 16 of the rich 
man who forfeited salvation just because he ig- 
nored poor Lazarus at his doorstep. Then there 
are the biting words in Matthew 23 against those 
who “neglected the weightier matters of the law, 
justice and mercy and faith.” Finally there is the 
parable of sheep and goats in Matthew 25, where 
only those were received into the Kingdom who 
fed the hungry, clothed the naked, and visited the 
sick and the imprisoned. With Jesus, religion was 
ethical. We are to love our neighbor. 
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And so through the rest of the New Testament. 
Recall Paul’s injunctions in Romans 12: “love one 
another with brotherly affection,” “contribute to 
the needs of the saints,” “bless those who perse- 
cute you,” and “associate with the lowly.” And 
so through to the last chapter of Revelation where, 
outside the gates of the Holy City, are “dogs and 
sorcerers and fornicators and murderers, and 


idolaters, and everyone who loves and practices a 


falsehood.” 

I have emphasized this as the major teaching 
task of the lesson because it seems to me to be 
supremely important. The Bible is a reformer’s 
book, the reformer’s chief book, and it emphasizes 
the ethical message. This message is hard to ac- 
cept and often we resist it because it demands 
changes in us and in the society about us. 

In the rest of the lesson, Balcomb makes four 
points. He first deals with “Social Justice.” You 
can ask your class to list the great social problems 
that trouble the world today. Then you can ask, 
What social problems are troubling your town? 
What is being or should be done about them? 

Next comes the discussion of human need. What 
human needs are present in your town? For ex- 
ample: Just decent clothes. This very week I gave 
an old suit to the Salvation Army lieutenant. The 
coat and vest though worn were good, but the 
pants were paper-thin at the knees. I suggested 
they could be patched and the suit worn for rough 
work. And I got the reply, “The man I give the 
suit to, when he wears it,*will be all dressed up!” 
So in need of clothes that a well-worn castoff 
becomes a dress suit! 


Balcomhb’s next point, that evil can be overcome . 


only by the good should be obvious. Just being 


against something avails little. One must be for 


something. So, ask your class what good things in 
the community they may be for—such as a com- 
munity concert series, or better playgrounds, or 
closer denominational harmony. Talk things over. 

It is an endless task, or “chain reaction” as 
Balcomb phrases it. One evil is seen, but it is 
tied to a second and third. All must be banished. 
Also one good suggests another and another. Read 
Miracle in the Hills! for an example of chain reac- 
tion of one good leading to another until the whole 
community was transformed—a fifty-year job! 

I have a feeling that most of our problems would 
be easily solved if we were willing to be Chris- 
tian about them. For example, some white folks 
—the very finest sort of people too—were trou- 
_ bled by the pitiful plight of a little Negro church 
of their own denomination in their city. Of their 
own accord they worked to raise money to help 
their colored brethren. A nice thing to do, and it 
may be a really Christian thing. But I have won- 
dered. It could have all been solved, as it was not, 
by just moving over in their pews and taking the 


colored Christians in. It is as simple as that! Why 
don’t we? 





1See page 19 for a review of Miracle in the Hills. 
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By CHARLES T. MORGAN 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” ‘ ; 


In Adult Student this lesson material is dealt 
with in three sections: “The Bible’ as the Reform- 
er’s Book,” “Social Justice,” and “How to Make 
Changes.” Have the class divide into sections to 
deal with these topics. If the class is large, more 
than one section may discuss one topic. Say to the 
class that today you are going to break up into 
three sections. Group 1 will be concerned with 
“The Bible as the Reformer’s Book,” group 2 with 
“Social Justice,” and group 3 with “How to 
Make Changes.” It may be that the class will nat- 
urally divide about equally. It it does not, then 
you will have to adjust it. 

Before the class divides into sections, make 
these instructions clear: each group is to do two 
things—decide upon a reporter who will report 
the findings of the small group to the class as a 
whole, and then, following the divisions in Adult 
Student, talk aboyt the subject assigned to that 
group. Use Adult Student and Quimby’s “The 
Leader in Action” in ApuLT TEACHER for resource 
material. If questions come up which cannot be 
answered immediately, the reporter should jot 
them down to be asked later as he makes his re- 
port to the reassembled group. 

After the small groups have met from seven to 
ten minutes, ask them to reassemble. Have the 
reporter from group 1 introduce himself and make 
his report. After his report is finished, ask his 
group if anyone has anything to add. Now throw 
the subject open for discussion by the entire class. 
Questions may be directed to the reporter, and he 
should feel free to call upon any member of his 
group for comment. Or the reporter should re- 
route any question to you as the discussion leader 
if he so desires. Now proceed in the same way 
with groups 2 and 3. 

You will have to control the timing or you will 
not get through. Be sure that each reporter has 
a chance to make known the findings of his group. 
Allow enough time for your summary of what 
has taken place. Evaluate the discussion and tie 
it in with the general topic. 

Call the attention of the group to the fact that 
a new unit of study begins next Sunday. It is “The 
Bible in the Church in America,” and the first 
session will be dealing with “The Colonists and 
the Bible.” If a new discussion leader will be di- 
recting the group through this unit, allow him to 
say a word and make assignments. 

Close the session with a prayer of thanksgiving 
for the Bible and for the practical uses it has for 
our everyday living. 
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UNIT VII: THE BIBLE IN THE CHURCH IN AMERICA 


June 27: The Colonists and the Bible 


(World Service Sunday ) 


p—_The Leader in Action 





By JOHN L. CHEEK * 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE TEACHER 


Protestants recognize that the Bible is for them 
the Word of God and the fountain of their faith. 
The average American Christian, however, is far 
jess conscious of the extremely important place 
the Bible has held in the history of his country. 
The teacher’s purpose in this series of lessons will 
be to help his class see the part the Bible has 
played in the development of American life. This 
history will have vital meaning only as it leads the 
class members to go on to study how that influence 
can best be maintained in American life today. 
The teacher will want to make this his basic aim. 

For. additional background a recent book by 
Jerald C. Brauer? is an excellent survey. For this 
lesson, see chapter one of Brauer’s book, and 
articles on such topics as “John Calvin” and 
“Puritans” in an encyclopedia. 


TEACHING THE Lesson: How To BEGIN 


First, introduce the unit. You might ask for 
several answers to the question: “How great is 
the influence of the Bible in American life today 
—in setting moral standards, in making new laws, 
in politics, in our schools, in business ethics?” 
Probably the class will feel that the influence is 
greater than most realize, but less than it should 
be. Sum up their response, then suggest that by a 
study of the place of the Bible in America’s past 
we hope to understand better its influence today, 
and how we may make that influence greater. 


How To PROcEED 


The following outline may help you plan your 
presentation. 
I. Introduction 
II. The Bible and our founding fathers 
A. The middle and southern colonies 
B. The New England Puritans 
1. Background 
2. The Puritan way: the covenant 


1 Dr. Cheek is chairman of the Department of Religion, Albion 
College, Albion, Michigan. 

2 Protestantism in America, by Jerald C. Brauer; Westminster 
Press, 1953. 
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III. Our debt to the colonists 
A. The colonists as a whole 
B. The Puritan heritage: weakness and 
strength 


I. Introduction. 


After introducing the new unit suggest that this 
first lesson begins with the men and women who 
settled the thirteen colonies along the Atlantic 
coast. We will trace the influence of the Bible on 
their lives; it provided motivation, strength, and 
guidance. For a great number, especially in New 
England (including Rhode Island) , Pennsylvania, 
and Maryland, a desire for freedom to believe and 
practice their biblical faith was a primary reason 
for venturing across the Atlantic. The Bible gave 
them courage and guidance for building a new 
world. 


II. The Bible and our founding fathers. 


A. The middle and southern colonies.—Add 
further details to Walzer’s statements in Adult 
Student about the religion of the colonists. Point 
out that the Bible had its place even in the purely 
commercial colonies. 

In the first permanent white settlement at 
Jamestown, Virginia, in 1607, Bibles and ministers 
were brought over as a matter of course. It was 
appropriate that the first elected legislature in 
North America should meet in the Jamestown 
church where they passed many new laws, some 
“biblical” in nature. One required church at- 
tendance twice each Sunday. The appeals of the 
“apostle to the Indians,” Alexander Whitaker, his 
convert Pocahontas, and others won further sup- 
port for the colony, especially for Indian missions 
and education. This was tragically checked by the 
Indian massacre of 1622. William and Mary Col- 
lege, Williamsburg, Virginia, was open to Indian 
students. .- 

It should be noted that Maryland was set up as 
a refuge for Catholic exiles, with freedom ex- 
tended to ail orthodox Christians. 

The Middle Colonies from Pennsylvania 
through New Netherlands (New York) became 
a melting pot for persecuted religious refugees 
from Europe: Dutch Reformed, Brethren, 
Lutherans, Baptists, Presbyterians, and a host of 
others. When in 1664, the English captured New 
Netherlands, it was said that fourteen languages 
were spoken on Long Island alone. 

An outstanding example of religious purpose 
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was the establishment of Pennsylvania, the 
Quaker “Holy Experiment,” where the “City 
of Brotherly Love” was founded as a haven of 
religious and political freedom. Quakers were led 
by the “inner light” through which God speaks 
to every person, but this light became a guide to 
the understanding of Scripture. They practiced 
absolute devotion to the biblical teachings of 
Jesus as they understood them. This included 
strict honesty to the point of refusing to “swear” 
to the truth, and love for enemies to the point of 
refusal to take up arms. Other colonists, like the 
Mennonites and German Baptists, held biblical 
views which were similar in this respect. 

B. The New England Puritans.—The Massa- 
chusetts settlers offer one of the clearest examples 
of the place of the Bible in colonial life. In many 
ways the Puritans were the most “Protestant” 
of Protestants, especially in the position they gave 
the Bible in their faith and practice. Make clear 
to your class their central purpose, which was to 
establish on the new continent a glorious “com- 
monwealth” which would be a true kingdom of 
God. As Captain Edward Johnson exclaimed in 
his History of New England (1654), “this is the 
place where the Lord will create a new Heaven, 
and a new Earth in new Churches, and a new 
Common-wealth together.” 3 

The Puritans were sure of eventual success for 
their holy experiment because of the promise they 
found in the Scriptures. You can use Psalms 105 
from the daily readings as an effective illustration. 
Like the Hebrews, they shared in God’s promise 
to Abraham (Psalms 105:8-10). They too had 
been delivered from kings and persecutors (verse 
14) and bondage in another country (verses 26- 
38), into the Promised Land (verse 11). God 
would lead them in their battles against the king- 
dom of Satan, the wilderness, and the Indians. 
The Bible also showed them the ideal of that 
commonwealth, of perfect freedom and justice 
following God’s laws (verses 43-45). 

1. Background of Puritan ideas——Bring in 
Walzer’s material on this. Show, first, how Calvin 
was the source of Puritan ideas and had set a 
practical example for them in his theocracy or 
divine government based strictly on Bible laws, 
at Geneva, Switzerland. Then describe the moder- 
ate Puritans of England who wanted to “purify” 
their church of “popish” elements, and the ex- 
treme separatist Puritans who founded the Plym- 
outh Colony in 1620. The latter helped the more 
moderate Puritans, who developed the Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony a few years later, to move to- 
ward a “separatist” or “congregational” philos- 
ophy. 

2. The Puritan way: the covenant.—It was a 
biblical pattern of life which the Puritans sought 
freedom to work out in America, based on the 
“old covenant” (which we usually translate “Old 


® Quoted in A. B. Hart, American History Told by Contempo- 
raries; Volume I; 1897. 





Testament”) revealed first to Abraham (daily 
reading from Genesis 17) and Moses (Exodus 21: 
34; Deuteronomy 5). This was made complete in 
the new covenant or New Testament of Jesus. 
In Puritan thinking the divine covenant really 
consisted of three covenants in one. They were 
dependent on each other and formed together a 
complete way of salvation. 

The first was the covenant of grace, by which 
the elect are justified and sanctified and so united 
with God through Christ. Stress the point that the 
Puritans thus said the new life must begin with 
newborn individuals. The covenant of grace was 
an invisible church or fellowship of the saints, 
whose sinful natures had been divinely regener- 
ated. The Bible was assurance and guide for their 
response to God’s grace. 

The second was the covenant of the church, the 
visible fellowship of the saints, who were admitted 
only by public testimony of their religious experi- 
ence. Use Walzer’s material to make several points 
clear. (1) Their organization followed “New Tes- 
tament” simplicity, with no bishops and with each 
congregation its own final authority. (2) Their 
way of worship followed the same “New Testa- 
ment” simplicity, without visible symbols or for- 
mal ceremony. (Note Walzer’s description of both 
church and family worship.) (3) The Bible gave 
their worship its central content. The singing of 
psalms and reading of Scripture, along with spon- 
taneous prayer, was primary in their worship 
whether in church or home. The high point of 
their services was the sermon, in which the min- 
ister interpreted the Bible as their rule for reli- 
gious experience, unwavering faith, and daily 
living. 

The third was the covenant of the state, or the 
divinely ordered community. In theory the theoc- 
racy was made possible by the rule of the saints, 
guided by Scripture. Christian control of the com- 
munity was insured by restricting the vote to 
church members. As Walzer points out, this gave 
the church control of the state, directly by a 
church electorate, and indirectly through the 
preachers, who wielded great power in shaping 
contemporary life. The moral code and the laws 
were all judged by the Bible. In their total life the 
Puritans tried to replace the kingdom of Satan, 
which had ruled the world till then, with God’s 
justice in human affairs. 

Because it is the fashion now to criticize their 
strictness, you might well point out that the Puri- 
tans were struggling against a European society in 
which loose morals were prevalent. When the 
Puritans substituted simple living for luxurious 
softness and worldly follies, they by. no means 
took the joy out of life. On the positive side they 
fostered kindness and generosity as well as cour- 
age and devotion. 


III. Our debt to the colonists. 
A. The colonists as a whole.—While this will 
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Citizens of Plymouth, Massachusetts, represent the early 


be brought out more fully in later lessons, you will 
want to stress briefly that it is due first of all to 
the colonists that we are known as a Christian 
nation today, and that “In God we trust” is our 
motto. _ 

B. The Puritan Heritage-—Because we have 
used them as a principal example your discussion 
will doubtless center most around the Puritans. 
We today are in full agreement with their purpose, 
to attain the Christian life in a Christian nation. 
We must analyze however the way they sought to 
realize this. 

1. Weaknesses. Walzer describes several abuses 
in their use of the Bible. Puritan failings must be 
recognized, if for no other reason than to help us 
avoid them today. 

a) Perhaps the major reason the Puritans did 
not maintain their theocracy permanently, was 
that they found no adequate way to inspire in 
their sons and daughters the same devotion to 
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colonists going to Burial Hill for a worship service. 


their Bible way of life. The “Halfway Covenant” 
which granted halfway membership to these 
children who lacked the motivation of a deep 
religious experience, marked the real deathblow 
to their noble experiment. 

b) The Puritans made insufficient allowance 
for honest differences among individuals in their 
interpretation of the Bible. It was this that led 
them to hang four Quakers. 

c) Their Bible interpretation was too literal 
and bound to the past, as Walzer emphasizes. 

d) Much Puritan teaching stressed Old Testa- 
ment ideas such as battles against evil, more than 
New Testament teaching, such as Jesus’ emphasis 
on peace and brotherhood. 

2. Strength. We owe an immeasurable debt to 
the Puritans and other colonists for their contri- 
butions to American life. (a) They have given 
us our noblest ideals of a strong, vital Christian 
church and a completely Christian, ‘“God- 
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directed” society. (b) We owe to them a sense 
of moral earnestness and high moral standards. 
(c) We are indebted to them for their example 
of a deep religious faith. Such a faith, they 
showed us, is the only adequate basis for a Chris- 
tian government and a righteous society. (d) 
They provided intellectual and moral leadership 
to America in the formative years and so set 
the pattern for our later history, for our freedom 
and democracy. 

Your practical application of the lesson will 
lead naturally into a discussion of some of the 
questions suggested by Walzer, and also the 
following: 

1. In what ways do you think the Bible was 


more effectively used by the Puritans than by ~ 


us today? 

2. Do you think there are ways in which we 
are using the Bible more effectively than did 
the Puritans? 

3. How would you describe the spirit of Puri- 
tanism? ; 

Aim at class suggestions on how we can keep 
the Puritan and colonial spirit of Bible devotion 
alive in America. 

Conclude with a summary which points out 
that our goal is to follow not the letter but the 
spirit of this devotion of the colonists. A favorite 
Puritan Bible passage which also sums up our 
modern goal, such as Psalms 105:43, 45, could 
make an effective climax. 
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By OLIVER H. BIMSON * 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader 
in Action.” 


If the members of the class can be challenged 
to sense the important part that the Bible has 
played in the development of the church in 
America, the purpose of this lesson will have 
been realized. Ask three members of the class 
to present a summary, one paragraph in length, 
giving the most important items of information 
contained in the lesson. This assignment will 
have to be made prior to the lesson period. It 
would be expected that such reports should in- 
clude some of the following items: (1) The 
church group was the dominating group in the 
colonization of America. (2) Authority for civil 
action was sanctioned by the interpretation of 
the Scriptures. (3) The source of the authority 
of the church was found in the Bible. (4) The 
Bible formed the basic content for the educational 
System of America. 

I suggest the organization of a panel of four 
members, either chosen by the class, by volun- 


1 Dr. Bimson is dean of Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa. 


teers, or by appointment by the class president. 
Ask one member of the panel to call attention to 
the fact that the Spanish Catholics brought Chris- 
tianity to Florida and the Southwest and that 
the French brought this same influence to their 
settlements in Louisiana and Quebec. Another 
member might tell of the Christian influence of 
the Puritans and their separation from the 
Church of England. Another could describe the 
influence of Luther’s life and work and another 
could tell of the influence of the Quakers. En- 
courage questions and comments from the mem- 
bers of the class not on the panel. Such a discus- 
sion will probably bring forth a realization of 
the great debt which we owe to the Pilgrims and 
we can easily see the effect of their interpretation 
of the Scriptures upon the early colonies. 

A certain amount of dramatization could well 
be used at this point. Here are some of the sub- 
jects which might be dramatized: (1) The separa- 
tion of the Puritans from the established Church 
of England. (2) A typical session of church gov- 
ernment in the Massachusetts Bay Colony in 
America. (3) The Bible as the source of content 
for education. 

If the class decides to use plan 3, they could 
dramatize the reading of the Scriptures in the 
home, in the church meeting, in public meetings. 
Refer to the Bible readings listed in Adult Stu- 
dent. A very brief survey of the early beginnings 
of American schools might be the basis for show- 
ing how the schoolteacher used the Bible in in- 
structing children in the skill and art of reading. 
A history of education in America would give 
good information here. 

The interest of the group can be maintained 
by reviewing the accomplishments of the lesson 
period, with all members of the class taking part 
in the process. If a blackboard is available, ask 
one member to write down the results of the 
class discussion as given by different members of 
the class. Ask the class to take an inventory— 
consider what new ideas have developed or 
what new understandings have been acquired. 
Perhaps there are unanswered questions which 
should have careful thought and planning for 
the next session. Take note of the “Question for 
Discussion” as given in the lesson plan in Adult 
Student. 

As you close the class session, make plans for 
the next meeting. See that members of the class 
are chosen to prepare to take part in the presen- 
tation of the lesson next Sunday. Make it an es- 
tablished custom for all class members to study 


‘the lesson in advance, but it will add spice and 


interest if certain members (and different ones 
each time) are asked to make special prepara- 
tion. The subject for July 4 is “The Bible in Build- 
ing the Nation”—the place of the Bible in early 
conventions and Congresses. There will be the 
important question of the separation of church 
and state. 
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THESE TWO PAGES give suggestions for materials to be used by in- 
formal discussion groups. These groups may wish to meet on Sunday 
evening or at some other time during the week. They may include 
members from various adult classes in the church school, adults who 
work in the other departments on Sunday morning, and adults who, 
because of family or other obligations, find it impossible to be in adult 
groups at other times. ApuLT Teacuer, Adult Student, and Learning for 
Life—where these materials may be found—are available through your 
church school or by ordering from The Methodist Publishing House serv- 


ing your territory. 


The “Discuss It” section on this page provides guidance for discussion 
leaders in church and in other situations. 
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Shall Congress’ Power to Tax 


Be Limited? 


Read the story beginning on page 
23 of Adult Student before you read 
this. 

The Falls City discussion group 
were planning for a panel discus- 
sion. Let us notice plans they made 
which we could follow when we 
prepare for a panel discussion. 


Wuat Tuey Dip 


First, note why ‘they were using 
a panel. Their group had become so 
large that in open informal discus- 
sion it was difficult for all indi- 
viduals to be heard and for the 
leader to keep the discussion mov- 
ing along toward the goals. Yet they 
did not want the audience to feel 
left out of the discussion. 

The panel enables the leaders to 
present the material logically and 
to keep the discussion on the sub- 
ject and moving toward the goal. 
It also fives the individuals in the 
audience a chance to contribute. 

Note that first was the appoint- 
ment of two persons to see that the 
room was comfortably arranged. 

The next step is a carefully pre- 
pared outline for the panel. The 
general divisions of the outline 
were the same as those suggested 
for informal discussion, but all the 
divisions were stated as impartially 
phrased questions. As the group 
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discussed whether the power of 
government to tax should be 


-limited, the questions were formu- 


lated. 
Wuat You Can Do 


You can set up a panel in any 
of your grouvs where there are 
as many as forty or so persons 


' present. This may be your answer 


to the group whose discussions 
have been rather pointless, who 
don’t stay on the topic very well, 
or where a few persons seem to 
dominate the discussion. 

1. Appoint one person or a com- 
mittee to see that the place you 
are going to meet is ready. You 
will need tables and chairs ar- 
ranged for the panel members. 
Three small tables are often used. 
One is placed so that the mem- 
bers who sit at it will look straight 
out at the audience. The other 
two are set at a slight angle so 
that the persons at them can look 
across at the other panel members 
but at the same time they can see 
and be seen by the audience. 

If you are planning a panel for 
a large group, a loud speaker sys- 
tem is very helpful. For most 
church-school panels, this is not 
necessary, but panel members 
must be cautioned to speak clear- 
ly and distinctly and toward the 
audience so that everyone can hear. 

Temperature, ventilation, and 
lighting are important. If it is too 
warm, the audience will go to 
sleep. If there are drafts, some per- 
sons may be very uncomfortable. 
The panel members must be able 
to see their notes and one another’s 
faces, but the light must not shine 





INFORMAL 


directly into the faces of the per- 
sons in the audience. 

If the weather is hot, fans and 
ice water are in order. Be sure the 
fans don’t make so much noise 
that the audience can’t hear. If the 
panel members want it, you may 
have ice water on the table. Be sure 
you have enough glasses. 

2. Select your panel members 
carefully. The number you use 
will depend upon your subject and 
the people you have available. Any 
number from three to eight can be 
used. Unless they are experienced 
and you have an exceptionally good 


leader, eight is probably too many. | 


Four or five should be enough. 

Get persons who will sincerely 
represent various points of view 
or aspects of the subject. In the 
Falls City group, at least two very 
definite points of view were repre- 
sented. If your question concerns 
the community, you will want per- 
sons who represent various groups 
in the community. If it is a ques- 
tion of human relations, you may 
want experts, such as a sociologist, 
a psychologist, a doctor. Get per- 
sons who know the subject and 
who know what they think about 
it. 

Panel members should be per- 
sons who can think and speak ex- 
temporaneously. Preparation - is 
important, of course, but too many 
notes tend to make the panel seem 
stilted and artificial. It should seem 
like a natural conversation. Well- 
informed persons can answer ques- 
tions in their own words. 

If the panel members are ex- 
perts, ask them to be sure to use 
language everyone can understand. 
They should explain technical 
terms and give concrete examples. 

Panel members must be persons 
who can state their points of view 
without becoming personal or 
emotional. Table pounding or name 
calling are out of place in a panel 
discussion. If a person knows what 
he believes about a question and 
why he believes as he does, he will 
not need to bluster or threaten. 

3. Make a group outline. Those 
who often plan panels say that 
the best way to make the group 
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DISCUSSIONS 








outline is to have the members of 
the panel meet for some practice 
beforehand. The leader lets them 
discuss the question informally 
while he writes down the main 
points and the observations of 
various members on those points. 
He arranges these points in logical 
order and then discusses the out- 
line with the panel members. He 
accepts their suggestions and re- 
vises it. Each subdivision of the 
outline is an impartial question. 

The leader then has a copy of 
the outline made for each panel 
member. The paper should be large 
enough so that the members may 
make notes, either before or during 
the discussion. 

In some rather formal panels, 
the leader will prepare a more 
detailed outline with a general 
order of speakers and the gist of 
what each will say. This is not 
necessary for the type of panel 
you will be using in your fellow- 
ship groups, unless the members 
are inexperienced and timid. 

The outline will be very similar 
to the outline for an informal 
discussion. It will start with an 
introduction, which should give a 
statement of the question for dis- 
cussion, and perhaps some back- 
ground as to why this question 
is being discussed at this time. 

The second step will include any 
definitions of terms in the main 
question and a statement of the 
goals the panel hopes to achieve 
in the discussion. This may also 
include some factual statements 
which underline the importance of 
the question being discussed. 

The next step will consist of 
proposed solutions or answers to 
the main question. This will prob- 
ably be the place where the main 
differences of opinion and view- 
point will come out. Each panel 
member will have at least a slightly 
different idea about how the ques- 
tion should be answered or the 
problem solved. He will defend 
his own proposal and question the 
others. 

The leader can summarize the 
agreement or the chief differences 
and the reasons for them. 





4. Be sure to plan the panel so 
that the audience will have plenty 
of time to ask questions or to add 
ideas they may have on the subject. 

A good panel discussion may take 
an hour. It should probably not 
be longer than an hour and a 
half. The division of time between 
the panel members and the audi- 
ence will depend on the question 
and on the audience. Probably 
about half the time for each will 
be about right. 

—J. JOSEPHINE LEAMER 
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TEACHER 


In “Evangelism in the Church 
School,” Alleen Moon makes some 
points which might be the basis of 
a_ profitable discussion. Is our 
church school an_ evangelistic 
agency and are we evangelists? 
Can we be both religious educators 
and evangelists? 

Are there many new people in 
your community? If so, read “Up 
and At Them” on page 5 for a 
challenge to your group. 

With the present-day concern for 
the economic situation, your group 
will find “Is Depression Inevita- 
ble?” by Andrew C. Rockover 
(page 12) to be a_ stimulating 
article. 

How is the Board of World Peace 
organized, and how are its plans 
related to the program of the 
local church? Frank D. Slutz, a 
lay member of the board answers 
these and other questions in “Your 
Board of World Peace” on page 16. 

“Highways of the Sky” by 
Charles H. Schmitz, page 7, deals 
with radio and television. Is our 
church making wise use of these to 
reach the people in our community? 
This article is related to the unit, 
“They Say...” in Learning for 
Life, April-June. 

Three books are reviewed on 
pages 18-19. These are all worth 
study and discussion by your group. 
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STUDENT 


“A Book to Discuss” for June is 
Religion and Economic Responsi- 
bility, by Walter G. Muelder 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1953; 
$3.50). Writing under the heading 
“What Is a Responsible Social 
Order?” James E. Ward, professor 
of economics at Peabody College, 
suggests questions for use in dis- 
cussion of this important book. 

A magazine feature titled “Why I 
Go to Church,” by John Owen 
Gross, may also be worth discus- 
sion in an informal group. 

Another possibility is “A Reli- 
gious Person,” by Antoinette G. 
Wike. 
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Three courses are carried in the 
April-June issue of Learning for 
Life: “Co-operatives in a Mixed 
Economy” (April), “The Family: 
First School in Christian Living” 
(May), “They Say .. .” (June). 

“They Say .. .” was planned to 
help adults be more critical in 
reading, listening, and viewing mo- 
tion pictures and television. 

In lesson 2, A. D. Albright, pro- 
fessor of education at Peabody 
College, says: “The struggle for 
control of men’s minds mounts 
relentlessly throughout the world. 
Individuals, groups, and _ nations, 
having decided singly what they 
want others to do, contrive all 
kinds of devices to fix mental and 
emotional attitudes so that the free 
interplay of reasoning and judg- 
ment of people will be shrunk. 
Mental end emotional barriers are 
built so that people cannot... take 
an objective view of issues.” 





The Abingdon Bible Commentary 
Edited by Frederick C. Eiselen, Edwin Lewis and David C. Dow- 
ney. A condensed Bible Library—S fact-filled books in one vol- 
ume. Concise and complete in every respect, it was planned and 
written to meet the demands and needs of our time. Written by 
66 outstanding Biblical scholars of the English-speaking world, 
material includes introductory information to every book of the 
Bible with an explanation of the entire book by chapter and 
verse. Contains informative articles on the Bible as a whole, and 
commentary on both Testaments. The volume contains cross-ref- 


erences, colored maps and complete index. Bound in dark blue 
cloth. (AC) postpaid, $7.50; thumb-indexed, postpaid, $8.25 
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of the Bible 


By James J. Strong. Accurate, convenient, simple to use, this is a 
complete Biblical library in one volume, including the Main 
Concordance, listing every word in the Bible and all passages in 
which it occurs; Comparative Concordance, in which the Author- 
ized Text is compared with the Revised Versions; Dictionary 
of the Greek Testament. Large size, 9x12 inches; 1.807 pages. 
Bound in heavy blue buckram. 

postpaid, $11.50; thumb-indexed, postpaid, $12.75 


Westminster Historical Atlas to the Bible 


Edited by George E. Wright and Floyd V. Filson. 33 maps in 
color and seventy-seven illustrations represent graphically and 
accurately the relief and typography of Bible lands. Up-to-date, 
authentic articles accompany the maps. All new discoveries have 
been incorporated to make this Atlas the most accurate one in 
existence. (WP) .. .postpaid, $6.00 


Harper’s Bible Dictionary 


By Madeleine S. and J. Lane Miller. The first completely new 
Bible dictionary in 30 years. Contains over 3,000 articles on all 
subjects of Biblical significance; 424 photographs; 107 line draw- 
ings and 16 multi-color maps. Nearly 900 pages. It is the only 
Dible dictionary that is thoroughly up to date in all fields of con- 
temporary Biblical investigation. Printed on coated paper. Bound 
in library Buckram. Size, 644x914 inches. 

(HA) _. postpaid, $7.95; thumb-indexed, postpaid, $8.95 
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